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ITIQUETTE IN THE SADDLE. 


By T. H. M. 
IIL. 
ON THE ROAD. 


F good-nature is the quality most essential to mounting in a 
pleasing manner, that which will cause a lady to shine most on 
the road is kindness. Such a statement will perhaps bring a 
smile to the lips of some dashing girl who thinks that she has oth- 
er means of pleasing, once mounted on a spirited horse, than the 
practice of any of the Christian virtues ; but the writer, after many 
years’ experience with amazones both young and old, believes it to 
be literally true. A 
lady. who, without 
weakness, is gentle 
and thoughtful, will 
have, other things be- 
ing equal, more sym- 
pathetic obedience 
from her horse, a 
finer hand, a more 
supple seat, and will 
bring him back fresh- 
er and her whole party 
home in better spirits 
than one who is not. 
To begin with, there 
is almost always one 
of the horses which is 
not equal to the oth- 
ers, but keeps up with 
difficulty, and as it is 
precisely that horse 
which should set the 
pace for the rest, it is 
well to observe the 
capacity of the dif- 
ferent animals, and 
spare the feelings of 
any one of the party 
who may be poorly 
mounted. One might 
hardly suppose it ne- 
cessary to mention so 
elementary a rule of 
politeness as that 
which bids us, when 
we ride in company, 
not to keep always in 
the best part of the 
road ; but horses are 
sometimes selfish as 
well as human beings, 
and the selfish horse, 
like the selfish man, 
unless he is prevent- 
ed, will imperceptibly 
crowd his patient 
companion into the 
ruts, when the rider 
will get the credit or 
discredit of the action. 
Another too common 
piece of thoughtless- 
ness is the splashing 
at full speed through 
mud puddles, the re- 
sult of which is natu- 
rally more apparent 
to one’s neighbors 
than to one’s self. If 
to an equestrian, how- 
ever, being splashed 
or-spattered is annoy- 
ing, to a pedestrian it 
is nothing less than 
exasperating, and 
such a one will look 
after the person guilty 
of the rudeness with 
eyes of anything but 
admiration. One van- 
not be too careful, in- 
deed, when riding near 
pedestrians, as they 
are decidedly suscep- 
tible under such cir- 
cumstances, and like- 
ly to take offence ; and 
especially is caution 
required where wo- 
men and children are 
concerned, for it is 
impossible to conjecture what they will do if suddenly startled by 
the rapid approach of horses, The writer saw, one afternoon last 
summer, a nursery-maid crossing Rotten. Row with a baby-car- 
riage (Anglice, perambulator), and two children holding to her 
skirts. When half-way over,a lady and three gentlemen came 
galloping down, followed by two grooms. The children scattered, 
the riders could not pull up, and for an instant it seemed as if 
the little party were doomed to destruction, as the horses appeared 
to pass right over some of them. The English rule, not only for 
country riding, but for the Park or other public places (and an 
excellent one it is), requires a gentleman to pull up and pass a 
lady, if alone, at a walk, whether she be on foot or on horseback, 
and though more latitude may be allowed a lady, yet she should 
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Fig. 1.—Bovrerre Cirotu Coat. 








nervous horse might be so excited as to cause great uneasiness 
to a timid rider, If you should unfortunately produce such a re- 
sult, by all means pause and express regret, and if your horse is 
quiet, offer to ride for a few minutes beside the sufferer—for so 
she may be called. In passing on the road, the rule is, when meet- 
ing, to keep to the right, but when overtaking, to pass to the left, 


and in like manner, when overtaken, to keep to the right, so as | 


to leave the road free at your left. The only exception to this 
rule is in the case of led horses, which, as they are often inclined 
to kick, should be avoided by passing next to the one ridden. 
When approaching a lady in a public place a gentleman should al- 
ways do so on the off or right side. 

It is sometimes rather a nice point to decide when assistance 
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ought to be offered by a gentleman to a lady with whom he is 
not acquainted, and, if offered, whether it ought to be accepted. 
The following incident, recounted by Sir Joseph Arnould in his 
Life of Lord Chief-Justice Denman, is interesting as showing how 
such a question was discussed in what may certainly be considered 
the very best society in England. He says that on occasion of a 
visit which the Lord Chief-Justice paid to Walmer Castle, three 
years before the Duke of Wellington’s death, in a conversation 
about riding, the Duke said: “When I meet a lady on horseback I 
always stop, and if her horse seems troublesome, offer to ride 
alongside her in the Row till it is quiet. The other day I met 
a lady on a fresh, violent horse, so I took off my hat and said: 
‘Shall I ride with you? My horse is perfectly quiet.’ She knew 


not gallop up suddenly behind another lady who is alone, as a | me, for she replied: ‘No, your Grace; I think I can get on very 
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well.’ After she was gone, I felt sure it was Jenny Lind.” “We 
all agreed,” adds Lord Denman, “that the great singer should 
have accepted the services of the great Duke, whether she wanted 
them or not.” 

It is better not to fight a restive horse unless you have reason 
to be sure of victory, but rather get some one to lead him past the 
object or into the road which he may have taken it into his fool- 
ish head to object to. If he is in “ that state of nervous irritability 
known as freshness,” do not jerk the bit, but keep a steady patient 
bearing on it, speaking soothingly to him in a low though steady 
voice, for his acute hearing will enable him to perceive distinctly 
tones which are almost or quite inaudible to your companions, 
Try not to have an anxious expression of countenance, no matter 
what he may do, but 
to look serene and 
smiling, as it will not 
only be more becom- 
ing, but will actually 
react upon 


feelings 


your own 
If he pulls, 
it is well to take the 
slack of the right reins 
in the spare fingers of 
the left, and vice versa, 
as this will give a firm- 
er hold, and enable you 
to shorten the reins 
without relaxing their 
tension. Always speak 
to your horse on ap- 
proaching him and on 
leaving, and also when- 
ever he has tried espe- 
cially to please you, as 
your will soon 
come to have a great 
influence over him. 
There is a story told of 
two menagerie keep- 


voice 


ers, one of whom was 
a favorite with the an- 
imals, while the other, 
though a more con- 
scientious man, was 
disliked by them. The 
authorities, curious to 
learn the reason, had 
them watched, and it 
was found that the 
former always talked 
to the animals, while 
the latter served them 
silently. Too much con- 
versation with one’s 
horse, however, is apt 
to get to be a bore to 
one’s companions. 
THE 
This should vary 
with the nature of the 
ground, as it is danger- 
ous to the horse, and 
consequently very bad 
form, to ride fast on 
a very rough or hard 
road. If slippery, a 
smart trot is safer than 
a slow trot or walk; 
but if walking, by all 
means let the horse 
have his head. If a 
steep place is to be de- 
scended, attack it at 
right angles, and not 
obliquely, for, when 
going down straight, a 
slip is likely to have 
no worse result than 
a momentary gjtting 
down on the haufiches, 


PACE, 





whereas, if going diag- 
onally, it would prob- 
ably bring the horse 
down flat. The canter, 
which is peculiarly the 
lady’s pace, is much 
than the trot 
on the horse’s feet and 
legs, especially on the 
leading foot and leg, 
and it should be re- 
served for compara- 
tively soft ground. The 
lead with the right foot is easier for a lady, owing to her one-sided 
seat, than that with the left, and it would be considered awkward or 
ignorant for her not to start off with the right, although during a 
long ride it is well to change, so as to bring the strain upon a new 
set of muscles. Of course in turning you must always lead toward 
the turn, that is, with the right foot in turning to the right, and with 
the left in turning to the left. For instance, if you have to round 
a corner to the right, and are leading with the right foot, us will prob- 
ably be the case, you have nothing to do but to go on around, being 
careful to choose good footing for your horse, and avoiding particular- 
ly loose stones. If, however, you are leading with the left, you 
must change, and you can best do so in the following manner. 
As you approach the critical spot, collect your horse with the 
curb, and bring him to a trot; then, just as you reach the corner, 
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make him swerve slightly to the left and instant- 
ly give the signal to canter, at the same time 
turning him sharply to the right, pressing your 
heel against his side back of the girth, and 
lifting the right snaffle rein. It is well to draw 
back the right shoulder also, so as to throw your 
weight on his left side, and leave his right leg 
free to make the long stride. As this is by no 
means an easy operation for an unskilled rider, ex- 
cept on a perfectly trained horse, I will give the 
direetions also in detail for the reverse process 
of wheeling to the left. If your horse should be 
leading with the left foot, vou have, of course, no 
change to make. If, however, you are, as usual, 
leading with the right, you must “change the leg” 
tothe left. As you draw near the corner, moderate 
your speed and collect your horse with the curb, 
bringing him to a trot. Then, just at the mo- | 
ment of turning, sway his shoulders a very little to | 
the right, give the signal to canter by raising 
your hand, and wheel sharply to the left, at the 
same time pressing your crop against his right 





side back of the girth, and raising the left snaf- 
tle rein. While doing so, draw back your left 
shoulder so as to throw your weight on the right 
side, If he does not take the hint at once, do 
not be discouraged, but practise him in some 
quiet place, choosing, if possible, a corner where 
the turn is up hill; and when he does well, pat 
him and make much of him, for you will find 
that none of your admirers is more sensitive to 
your praises than he. This matter of turning is 
well worth all the trouble it may cost you, as it 
will give you a lively pleasure to find your horse’s 
powerful limbs moving sympathetically to the 
gentle impulses of a woman's hand, and, besides, 
it lends an air of style and savoir-faire which 
will be fully appreciated by every looker-on who 
knows anything whatever about riding. Be par- 
ticular to lean over toward the centre of the 
curve you are describing at an angle proportion- 
ate to the speed, just as the horse does himself, 
that is, leaning to the right side as he wheels to 
the right, and to the left when he wheels to the 
left. Itis well not to let him cut off his corners, but 
to preserve the same distance from the centre of 
the road, just as if you were riding in company, 
and when this last is the case be careful to keep 
exactly abreast both on the straight road and on 
the turns, for there is nothing that looks more 
countrified than to see riders straggling along ir- 
regularly like a party of mechanics out for a 
stroll on a Sunday afternoon. 

It is well never to canter a carriage-horse un- 
less you know him well, and are sure he will not 
thus be rendered unsteady in harness, and in like 
manner you should be considerate of your escort 
or companions, and not urge their horses beyond 
their proper gait. A good way to do, if you are 
much the best mounted of the party, is now and 
then, when the road is suitable, to gallop on and 
return again. It looks well to see a lady canter- 
ing beside a gentleman who is trotting; but the 
reverse never seems quite good form, and espe- 
cially when it is evident that the gentleman’s 
horse is galloping because he has been pushed off 
his legs. 

A borrowed horse is an article which is looked 
upon with very different eves by the elderly peo- 
ple who generally are the lenders, and the youthful 
riders that are usually the borrowers, and many a 
man, and perhaps many a woman too, remember 
with shame and regret how little they appreciated 
or deserved the favors of this sort which they re- 
ceived in their younger days. A borrowed horse 
should be scrupulously ridden exactly as the 
owner wishes, and the owner’s desires ought to be 
respectfully ascertained in advance. 

For cross-country riding the stirrups should be 
taken up at least one hole, and the same is advis- 
able in mounting a strange horse. Another safe 
precaution is a running martingale, which will 
prevent him from throwing up his head, as some 
horses have the habit of doing, to the great an- 
noyance of the rider. 

There are two or three more practical suggest- 
jons which may not be out of place here. The 
first and most important is that it is exceedingly 
dangerous to let a horse stand in a draught of | 
air, or in a cool place, or eat or drink, when 
heated, In ten minutes he may be so crippled 
that he will never take a free stepagain. Ferry 
boats are notoriously bad places, and a horse 
should never be taken on to them till quite cool. 
It is not well to let your horse crop the leaves or 
grass, as kind-hearted riders permit him to do 
sometimes, for it soils his lips and bit, giving him 
a slovenly air, and you run the risk of his wiping 
them on your habit before you part from him. 
Avoid letting your horse drink unless he really 
would be better for the refreshment, as he can 
hardTy do so without wetting the curb reins, mak- 
ing them stiff and dirty-looking. 


THE GROOM 


The costume of the groom is too well known 
to require remark further than that it should be 
scrupulously neat. In the country top-boots, etc., 
are by no means de rigueur, and under many cir- 
cumstances would savor more of pretence than 
of real gentility. The groom ought to be mount- 
ed on a strong and able horse, which, if unused to 
the saddle, he should train at least so far that he 
ean with one hand, by the aid of his legs, force it 
to take and keep any position. When accom 
panying inexperienced riders his horse should be 
able to overtake theirs easily. The distance at 
which he:should ride behind his mistress varies 
with cireumstanees, in a crowded street his place 
being close behind her, while in the Park or in 
the country henaturally falls further back, though 
never bevortd easy call. If he is mounted on a 
good saddie-horse, he should keep in his place, 
that is, always at the same distance, galloping if 
necessary ; but if riding a earfiage-horse, as it is 
often convenient that he should, he should not, 
unless absolutely necessary, force the animal be- 
yond the fastest trot at which it looks well in har- 
ness. He should never canter any horse unless 


instructed expressly to do so, but should trot in 
a business-like way, rising in his stirrups, or, if 
necessary, should gallop, sitting straight, with 
hands low and feet thrust home. In all cases 
he should look straight forward, without appear- 
ing to notice what goes on around him. Nothing 
looks in worse form than a groom sitting lazily 
back on a cantering horse, and casting glances at 
the admiring nursery-maids along the way. 
When summoned to his mistress, he should 
touch his hat to acknowledge receipt of the com- 
mand, and should ride quickly up on the off side, 
where he should listen in a respectful attitude 
with eyes cast down, then, touching his hat again, 
depart to carry out her orders, 
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A MORAL SUICIDE. 


\ J HOEVER first administered opium to 
an agonized sufferer bestowed a bless- 
ing upon the human race that there is no 
computing. But whoever first taught that 
the dose might be repeated till its pleasant 
sensations created a desire that became a 
need, habitual and not to be resisted, should 
be visited with the severest punishment that 
fate reserves for sinners. 
The opinm habit is one that has so firm a 


hold now upon many that it becomes the | 


publie duty to expostulate, and to rehearse 
the suffering it creates and the degradation 
it entails, as a measure of warning to those 
in any danger from it. 

The physical effects of eating or of smok- 
ing opium, after a short time, are so fearful 
that no one who is acquainted with them, 
or who realizes them, would ever willingly 
become their victim. Never to be able to 
digest anything, to endure constant nausea, 
to have heavy pains, distress, and a perpetual 
burning sensation in the stomach, to flutter 
and tremble and faint, to feel as if you were 


a bubble rising in the air, to suffer all sorts | 


of terrifying hallucinations, to lose much con- 
trol of the limbs, to langh and ery at wrong 
times like a simpleton, and never to be sure 
how much you have made a fool of yourself, 
to have blur and blazing before the eyes, 
blinding headaches together with torturing 
pains in the bones, to have neuralgia so 
acutely that the sensation of touching a 
bare nerve in a tooth is constant, to find 
yourself in a condition generally resembling 


| delirium tremens—all that is bad enough. 


But to know also that it destroys the moral 
life in even greater measure, so that women 
of pride and wealth, aud hitherto of virtue, 
will practise every meanness, craft, and de- 
ception, commit theft, forfeit modesty, all 
under its influence, and pause at no crime 
in order to obtain possession of the drug, 
if they cannot get it otherwise—to know 
all that, and yet to touch it, except by pre- 
scription, would seem to be impossible. In 
short, there is no question that opium de- 
bauches the whole moral nature, ruins the 
physical and destroys the nervous system, 
and is the worst enemy that man has ever 
encountered; for alcohol has its intermis- 
sions, however brief, but opium never ceases 
for one moment in its tyranny and cruelty. 
How terrible it is even the Emperor of 
China declared when, it being within his 
option to seize a large number of chests of 
opium belonging to the British, and worth 
many million dollars, turning the price all 
into his own purse, he, with a sublimity of 
action unequalled in any other historical 
action that we know, ordered it to be utter- 
ly destroyed rather than sell it to his people 
and enrich himself by cursing them, 

There are many individuals, however, 
who will not be deterred in season from the 
use of this cruel drug by any possibilities in 
relation either to their physical or moral 
being; butit would seem as if human pride, 
to say nothing else, might cause them to 
pause when they know that the end of it all 
is idiocy; for most of us would prefer to die 
to-day under any circumstances rather than 
come to that at last; and that, moreover, 
feminine pride in especial would shrink from 
transformation into the hideous-looking ob- 
ject that the opium-eater eventually be- 
comes, 

That this generation drinks less intoxi- 
rating liquor proportionately than those 
that have gone before is possibly true, but 
that in one form or another it uses vastly 
more opium is equally true. Not merely 
the fine lady is its slave, but the operative 
also. Ifthe innumerable number of chem- 
ists’ shops does not in itself tell the story, 
it is said that one would soon discover it in 
taking up a position in their neighborhood 
on any Saturday night, when the custom- 
ers can be seen coming in for their little 
vials of the poison in whatever form they 
use it. The sight might make one tremble 
for the generations to come, if it were not 
that after a mother and daughter addicted 
to the cruel habit, or a father and son, there 
will be no generation to come in that family. 
But if hardship and want migiit be pleaded 
in any faintest breath as some measure of 
excuse for the over-worked and often ill- 
used operative who resorts to the drug that 
shall open to her an escape, if only for the 
present moment, into a laud of dreams, there 
is no excuse for the woman of property or 
of education who puts herself into the pow- 

| er of this terrible fascination, If she is in 
| trouble, she has other resources; she is not 
obliged to drink lethe or nepenthe in order 
to forget herself. Long habit of years, eul- 
ture, friends, opportunities, ought to be suf- 
ficient to afford relief from mental sorrow 
in other ways; and if she takes it from idle- 
ness, or from mere love of the effects of the 
drug, then words are too weak to reprimand 
her. 
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WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE EMPIRE OF MANNERS. 
He delightful it is, when about to be shut 
up for a week or two on board ship or in a 
country hotel with a party of strangers, to encoun- 
ter in that company even one person of delight- 


ful manners, whose mere presence gives grace | 





| and charm and secures an unfailing considera- | 


tion of the rights and tastes of all! “I have 
once beheld on earth,” says Petrareli, in his 123d 
sonnet, “angelic manners and celestial charms, 
whose very remembrance is a delight and an 
affliction, since it makes all things else appear 
but dream and shadow.” Most of us have in 
memory some such charms and manners, not 
necessarily associated with poetic heroines, and 
still less with the highest social position. We 


made life more worth living; as distinct an en- 


robin’s song. 
hanced, cares diminished, by the presence in the 
room of a single person of charming manners. 

How shall such manners be obtained? Art 
and habit and the mere desire to please may do 
something, but not supply the place of a defec- 
tive foundation, Nobody has ever summed up 
the different types of good manners so well as 
| Tennyson : 


| “ Kind nature is the best: those manners next 
| That fit us like a nature second-hand ; 
| Which are indeed the manners of the great.” 


P 
recall them as something whose mere presence | 


richment of nature as fragrant violet beds or the | 
All life is sweetened, joys are en- | 


tiveness and much even of the physical beauty 
of her youth, once told me that the secret of the 
invariable popularity of the celebrated Madame 
Récamier was that she really felt the universal 
kindliness she expressed, Mrs. Brooks had been 
in youth a great favorite of this distinguished 
French woman, and had been admitted to her 
society at all times, except when the appearance 
of a large pair of wooden sabots, or overshoes, 
outside the door of the boudoir announced that 
the venerable author M. De Chateaubriand was 
having an interview. She said that at Madame 
Récamier’s receptions it was always understood 
that the friends of the hostess must amuse one 
another, leaving her wholly free to attend to 
“her strangers” —mes é/rangers, she called them 
—who, precisely because they were such, needed 
all the special attention that could be given them. 
This was surely to unite Tennyson’s two types of 
manners—the artificial and the natural—in one. 

But if no manners ave enough which have not 
the foundation of true and simple feeling, neither 
is it safe to rely on that alone. The traditions and 
habits of society are to a great extent what might 
be called funded or accumulated good feeling ; 
they are largely the product of long years of ex- 
perience, which have brought to perfection the art 
of avoiding awkwardness and simplifying all pro- 
cedure, Some of them are “ survivals” from old 
times of hate and violence—as the grasp of the 
ungloved right hand implied the laying aside of 
the sword, and the wine pledge was the proof 
that there was no guile in the eup. Others be- 
long to modern intercourse only, and have follow- 
ed the changes of society. The former practice 
of waiting before eating until all at table were 
helped was donbtless the remains of the first 
struggle with barbarous appetite for self-control ; 
and this being once attained, the more recent 
habit that each should begin when helped, ‘and 
so avoid the awkwardness of a delay. These 
things must be to some degree conventionally 
learned, because they represent not only good 
feeling, but historic changes and social develop- 
ment, There is generally some reason at the 
bottom of all of them, but there is not time al- 
ways to explain, and it greatly facilitates that so- 
cial ease which is the object really aimed at, to 
accept the habits of society as they are, and not, 
for instance, to insist on calling for fish with your 
dessert at a dinner party, merely because you 
happen to fancy that combination, 

Many an ardent and zealous young reform- 
er offends the very world he is burning to 
reform when he refuses to meet it with some 
slight compliance ; as Felix Holt, in George Eliot's 
story, was willing to die for the improvement of 
society, but could by no means consent to wear 
a cravat for its sake. Manners come next to 
morals, not alone because they help us to make 
the world pleasanter, and thus render life easier 
to all around us, but also because they afford a 
key to those greater successes and usefulnesses 
for which all generous persons Jong. And their 
domain goes beyond this world ; for if the utmost 
saint makes himself personally repulsive, he so 
far diminishes our desire to meet him in any land 
of pure delights. Miss Edgeworth says, in Helen, 
that any one who makes goodness disagreeable 
commits high treason against virtue; and I re- 
member how elevated a doctrine it seemed to me 
when I heard one of my ignorant black sergeants 
say, in a prayer I accidentally overheard, “ Let 
me 80 live dat when I die I may hab manners, dat 
I may know what to say when I see my heab- 


enly Lord !” «oh, 





FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. 
By JULIET CORSON. 
XXIL. 


jap suggestion was made in a recent article 
of this series that a mayonnaixe might be 
acceptably served with water and musk melons 
and other subacid fruit. The combination may 
seem peculiar at first thought, but it is worthy 
of consideration, as is the use of the plain French 
salad dressing with such fruit as tart apples 
peeled and sliced, firm sour peaches, and pears 
not quite ripe. Juicy lemons sliced thin, served 
with lettuce, oil, salt, and cayenne, make a re- 
freshing salad. Grape fruit, which is less sour 
than lemons, and slightly bitter, makes a tonie 
salad, with mayonnaise or oil; if laid overnight 
in sugar, it is a most refreshing aud appetizing 
breakfast dish; every particle of rind and white 
inner membrane must be removed before the 
grape fruit is dressed either with oil or sugar. 
A delicious spring salad for the lovers of onions 
is a combination of tart apples peeled and sliced, 
with young green onions chopped, and plain salad 
dressing. The salad of tart apples, sliced lemon, 
oil, salt, and cavenne is good with cold roast or 
boiled meats. The young onions, with green eur- 
rants or gooseberries and plain salad dressing, 
are excellent with salt mackerel boiled or broiled 
for a breakfast dish. Later in the year, ripe cur- 
rants or barberries, with young onions, sliced cu- 
cumbers, or lettuce, and plain dressing, are re- 
freshing and wholesome. Acid plums are good 
with mayonnaise, and the large red sour cherry 
called Morella is delicious. With the exception 


| of the orange salad, which is excellent with broil- 


| It is curious how Americans in Europe vibrate | 
| between their French and English predilections, | 


feeling the attractiveness of the French courtesy, 
and yet sometimes wondering whether it is more 
| than skin-deep, and looking back in regret to the 
English, which, if blunt, is at least sincere. But 
when, as may happen, the French manner has a 
basis of real sincerity, how delightful the result ! 
| A charming American woman, the late Mra, Sid- 
| ney Brooks, who retained into age all the attrac- 


ed poultry or game birds, fruit salads with oil are 
more suitable for breakfast and luncheon than 
for dinner, although some of the acid fruit salads 
with sugar may replace the Roman punch at din- 
ner. For this service any of the following fruits 
are suggested: grape fruit or lemons entirely 
freed from white membrane and skin, eut or torn 
in small mouthfuls, and laid in powdered sugar 
on ice for two or three hours; sour white plums 
or large Morella cherries, stoned and laid in pow- 
dered sugar; or, most refreshing of all, subacid 
pineapple, peeled, torn from the core with a silver 
fork, dusted with powdered sugar, and served at 
once. Pineapples should always be kept in a 
cold place, and used before they soften to the 
point of decay. In the Indies care is taken not 
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to slice the fruit with the same knife used for 
cutting the rind; the reason has been given in an 
English medical journal that the rind contains an 
acrid element so powerful as to affect the mucous 
membrane to an irritating degree. We who have 
been bitten by its kisses might do well to test 
this assertion, and all should mark the difference 
in the flavor of pineapples cut with steel and 
silver knives. Now that the pineapple, like the 
orange, has become so abundant in Northern 
markets, it deserves the attention of the econom- 
ical house-keeper; and a little later some good 
recipes will be given for using it. Meantime its 
use at dinner, when the appetite requires a slight 
incentive, is suggested: the single flavor of the 
fruit without sugar or other dressing is most re- 
freshing; if the fruit is very sweet, a glass of 
sherry thrown over it at the moment of serving 
will prevent any cloying tendency. Of course 
this use of the pineapple is intended for the sea- 
son when the fruit is sold, as it is in New York, 
for about ten cents; the plump, juicy strawberry 
pineapple is best for this service; the more ex- 
pensive sugar-loaf is sweeter and more in place 
as a dessert fruit. Sherry or claret may be added 
to any of the fruit salads, 

During May there is an abundance of fresh 
green salads; water-cress sells for ten cents a 
quart, dandelion and sorrel for five cents, chiccory, 
escarole, corn-salad, and lettuce for about five 
cents, and chives for the same price for a bunch 
with a little soil attached; the chives can be 
planted, and repeatedly cut as required, one 
bunch being enough for ordinary use. A mix- 
ture of mustard and garden cress seed can be 
planted in a window box, and cut repeatedly for 
salads. Young beet leaves, carefully washed and 
served with French dressing, are very good either 
alone or in combination with lettuce. Note in 
passing that this has classic prestige, for it was 
a favorite salad with Grecian epicures. When 
the leaves are larger they are excellent cooked 
in salted boiling water only until tender, then 
drained and served hot with salt, pepper, butter, 
and vinegar, or cold with plain French dressing. 
Still later in the season, when the midrib, or 
stalk, is quite large, the leaf part can be stripped 
away and cooked as above, and the stalks tied 
in little bunches and boiled and served like 
asparagus. The white beet has been cultivated 
in Europe for several centuries for such use, the 
midribs being called chards. The leaf-stalk of 
the cardoon, a sort of thistle, is used in the same 
way, but it is not cultivated for market in this 
country. Like the globe artichoke, which it re- 
sembles, the bottom of the blossom, called the 
fond, is used for salad and as a vegetable with 
sauce ; the tender Sonds of cardoons and arti- 
chokes are Kohl-rabi, or 
turnip-rooted cabbage, is a vegetable which has 
become familiar in markets supplied by German 
gardéners. The root is boiled both for salad and 
as a vegetable, but as a rule no use is made of 
the leaves ; they resemble sprouts in flavor when 
cooked similarly; the leaf and leaf-stalk should 
be cooked separately, like mature beet leaves, 
Very tender kohl-rabi is eaten uncooked in salad, 
Turnip-rooted celery, or celeriac, is excellent in 
salad, a few of the leaves chopped, uncooked, and 
mixed with the root boiled and sliced; the un- 
cooked leaves are used in soups and force-meats. 
Artichoke bottoms, when used uncooked for sal- 
ads, are sliced so that a leaf is attached to each 
portion to serve for holding it while dipping it 
in the dressing preparatory to eating it. Un- 
cooked kobl-rabi and celeriac are sliced for sal- 
ads; when any of these three vegetables are 
boiled for salads they are cut in small dice, boil- 
ed only until tender, and then drained and cooled. 
Parsley or any of the fresh sweet herbs can be 
used as a garnish for any of these salads, 

Rampion, the long radish-shaped root of the 
Campania ranunculus, a pretty garden bluebell, 
makes a good salad; the leaves are as available 
as the root, which somewhat resembles a white 
radish, but is more nutty in flavor; the root can 
be scraped and washed, and eaten, like the radish, 
with salt. The German rampion, or evening 
primrose, has roots which can be similarly used 
as asalad. Other garden plants suitable for sal- 
ads are rape, which, like garden cress and mus- 
tard, is eaten in the seed leaf, and has a warm, 
aromatic taste; burnet, or pimpernel, which is 
similar in taste, and the bruised leaves of which 
have the odor of cucumber, which is credited by 
the Italians with making a salad both good and 
beautiful : 


eaten raw in salads. 


“‘T) insalata non é buona ne bella 
Ove non é la pimpinella ;” 


borage, which has the same encumber odor, abun- 
dant in nitre, the blue and white flowers of which 
“sive courage,” and beautify a salad of lettuce 
and nasturtium; fennel, which crowned the glad- 
iator of old, and was favored by Bacchus; rock- 
et, with its orange flavor ; sweet woodruff, so dear 
to the lovers of “ Maitrank” ; tarragon, with its 
odor of new-mown hav and its terrible name of 
dragon’s-wort, which Siberia gave to an appre- 
ciative culinary world three centuries ago; purs- 
lane, a friend in the guise of a garden pest, for 
besides making a good salad, in the tender stage 
it gives an excellent dish of greens ; hyssop, with 
its thymy odor and varicolored blossoms; lov- 
age, like a warm and pungent celery; oxalis, the 
herb of St. Julien, the possibly veritable sham- 
rock, with its lovely rosy blossoms set in tender 
green, most delicate of flower salads ; the voung 
shoots of costmary; and in the fields and brooks 
marsh-mallow, cowslip, or marsh-marigold, whieh 
our pretty girls honor with a place in their belts 
in early spring; brooklime, with its azure flowers 
and dark green leaves, as good a salad as the wa- 
ter-cress beside which it grows; samphire, whose 
wild habitat half-way down the cliffs of Albion 
gave the samphire gatherer his “ dreadful trade” ; 
and all the mint family, wild and tame, without 
which the most pronounced of spring lambs 
would not know himself. Truly the tribe of field 











and garden salads is named legion, from dahlia 
petals and nasturtium flowers to the sweet pot- 
herbs, with parsley at their head, which stays so 
long in the ground that superstitious gardeners 
say it has time to go nine times to the devil and 
come back before it sprouts. 

The country liver need never be without a 
salad if he will but use his eyes. Even the de- 
spised tansy, finely chopped and judiciously 
sprinkled over a green salad, provokes the appe- 
tite. Let the culinary St.Thomas try with his 
next roast of lamb or veal a salad of marsh-mal- 
low, mint, and chives, carefully washed and dried, 
and dressed with salt, pepper, oil, and vinegar ; 
or one of tender spinach and sorrel leaves, com- 
bined with hard-boiled eggs and the plain salad 
dressing ; or one of parsley and chopped pepper- 
grass or horseradish tufts, and oil and vinegar, 
with his ham; or the white part of leeks, or chives 
with rampions or radishes, and oil and vinegar ; 
or freshly sprung mushrooms, with oil and vinegar 
or lemon juice, and a chopped garden pepper. 

The Italian method of dishing a salad of herbs 
is to arrange each variety in an acute triangle, 
with the apex toward the centre of the dish, and 
the base at the edge, the very centre being a group 
of tlowers, or chopped red pepper, or hard-boiled 
egg, or grated beet root—any spot of vivid con- 
trasting color; the dressing is salt, pepper, oil, 
and vinegar, 

While the larger garden salads are only avail- 
able in the country, the seed leaves, such as mus- 
tard, cress, burnet, borage, can be raised by strew- 
ing the seeds on a flannel or sponge wet with 
lukewarm water, or in window boxes, or pots kept 
in a warm place. All the salad and pot herbs 
can be cultivated in this unpretentious way, pars- 
ley, above all, furnishing a perennial resource 
for flavoring and garnishes. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


TRAVELLING DRESSES. 


f bove pigs DE dresses are the fashion at pre- 
sent for travelling, and are oftenest of small 
checks, either clearly marked or else the unde- 
fined pin checks that are merely one or two 
threads of white crossing others of a color— 
brown, blue, red, or black. These must be all of 
pure wool that will not cockle, yet of light weight 
that they may not be too warm or too heavy 
for midsummer journeys. For these reasons the 
sleazily woven Cheviots and serges are made up 
by tailors, and the designs for these are exceed- 
ingly simple. Two extremes are seen in these 
dresses; one, intended for slight figures, has short 
drapery and a kilt skirt of very wide or of very 
narrow pleats, while the other, for those who are 
inclined to stoutness, has long drapery nearly 
covering a foundation skirt that has no pleats at 
the foot. Sometimes a compromise between these 
is seen in a deep over-skirt made of double-width 
wool goods, draped around the figure, with only 
one seam, and perhaps with the lower edge left 
to show its selvage. The basque is an exceed- 
ingly plain postilion, with two rows of stitching 
on its edges, and otherwise without trimming. 
The pleats in the back of the basque must be 
pressed flatly, and secured so that they will not 
spread open, no matter how large the tournure 
may be. The collar may be a high standing band, 


| or else it may be a notched rolling collar that 


ean be worn with a chemisette of piqué, or per- 
cale, or of tucked linen ; and it is also a good plan 
to have a separate chemisette and collar of the 
dress material, to be used inside the rolling col- 
lar, closing the dress up high about the throat, 
making it more convenient on long journeys. 
The coat with such a dress is of the material cut 
in a skeleton sacque—that is, without lining— 
and may be closely fitted by a dart in each front, 
single-breasted, and buttoned by small flat braid 
buttons, or else it may have loose double-breasted 
fronts, with closely adjusted back. The Norfolk 
jacket, with a hood, lengthwise pleats, and a belt, 
is also liked in the rough homespun cloths which 
tailors use for travelling outfits; sometimes this 
jacket alone is made of checked goods, while the 
dress may be of a solid color, such as the écru, 
tan, or blue twilled serge or homespun. 


AT THE DRESS-MAKER’S, 


Modistes make more dressy suits for travelling, 
and use a greater variety of materials, such as 
canvas, cashmere, shepherd’s checks, plain mo- 
hair of high lustre, and the less glossy mohair 
cloths with hair stripes of white on blue, black, 
or brown, finished on the surface like cloth, yet 
of light, wiry mohair. For canvas dresses dark 
blue is the favorite color this spring, and may be 
combined with striped canvas or else with water- 
ed silk of the same shade, used as revers, vest, 
collar, cuffs, and a side-pleated panel. Havana 
brown or gray cashmere or camel’s-hair may be 
similarly made up with watered silk, and anothe 
good plan is that of buying a whole piece of wa- 
tered ribbon four inches wide, using it as three 
or four lengthwise stripes down the left side of a 
cashmere skirt, and as revers on the basque. 
There are also skirts and vests of basket-woven 
plaid that are used diagonally with a basque and 
drapery of cashmere ; these are fashionable either 
in dark blue, brown, or gray with white, and are 
worn by voung ladies, and brides on their wed- 
ding journey. 

The lustrous mohairs or alpacas introduced 
last summer are again in favor in dark blue 
shades, and in clear gray or drab for cool travel- 
ling dresses. They are at the same time nice 
enough for chureli dresses and for morning wear 
at country hotels. The modistes combine shep- 
herds’ checks with the blue mohairs very effect- 
ively, having a basque of the plain blue mohair 
with skirts of the blue check, showing plain blue 
mohair pleats let in on each side, or else a white 
‘ide panel with bias folds of mohair crossing it. 
The checked wool falls in a deep apron and in 
the swinging round-cornered back drapery at- 











tached on two sides by pleats to the waist. The 
mohair basque has a soft gathered vest of the 
checked wool, and beside this are long slender 
revers of blue velvet that are now, oddly enough, 
stitched in two rows near the edge. Straps of 
velvet, either straight or pointed downward, cross 
the soft vest at the waist line and at its end. The 
brown mohair basques have revers of striped 
brown and white velvet, or else of gay Scotch 
plaids, and the soft vest is plaid Surah silk. The 
striped mohair cloths have sometimes varied ar- 
rangements for the stripes, placing them hori- 
zontally in the kilt-pleatings and in the vest, and 
lengthwise in all other parts, or else the skirt 
pleats have the stripes lengthwise, and the dra- 
pery has cross stripes. 


HATS AND BONNETS, 


Round hats with high crowns and low turbans 
of rough straw are in favor for travelling hats 
for young ladies. They are bound or faced with 
velvet, and may have bias velvet long loops and 
slender wings in front, or else they are trimmed 
with a high ribbon bow that has short loops at 
the lower end and larger ones at the top. Can- 
vas or velvet ribbon rosettes are on low English 
turbans of black or dark-colored straw. Small 
capotes worn by those who prefer bonnets are of 
colored satin straw, with the stereotyped high 
bow of ribbon for trimming, or else a rosette of 
velvet ribbon. Such wide velvet ribbon with pi- 
cot edges is used also for the small throat bow. 


ULSTERS FOR TRAVELLING. 


Checks and plaids of English cloth are most 
used for ulsters that may be worn over any dress, 
and thus transform it into a travelling toilette. 
These ulsters are very close-fitted, single-breasted, 
with fulness pleated in at the waist line in the 
back, and are long enough to conceal the entire 
dress beneath. A shoulder cape reaching nearly 
to the elbows or else a silk-lined hood completes 
this useful wrap. 


COACHING ULSTERS. 


Coaching ulsters, to be worn when riding on a 
coach or when driving in gentlemen’s open Eng- 
lish carts, are of light tan-colored livery cloth of 
the smooth thick kind which English tailors call 
box cloth. These are tight-fitting and double- 
breasted, with strapped seams ; that is, a band of 
the cloth with raw edges is stitched on outside 
the seams, one row of stitching being near each 
edge; this band is three-fourths of an inch in 
width. The collar of velvet of the same shade 
of the cloth is a square-cornered turned-over col- 
lar attached to a high standing cloth collar, It 
is bordered all around with a stitched strap of 
the cloth, and is called a Russian collar. The 
very large buttons are of white pearl, with etched 
designs upon them. 


COVERT COATS. 


An extra jacket worn here as a driving coat 
and also for walking is of tan-colored livery 
cloth, and is really the “ covert coat” which Eng- 
lish women wear on cold days over their riding- 
habits when following the hunt. The seams are 
lapped to show a raw edge and single row of 
stitching on the outside in what is called welted 
seams, and the jacket has the velvet Russian col- 
lar and pearl buttons used for ulsters. 


SHOULDER CAPES, PELERINES, ETC. 


Shoulder capes made of beads strung in open 
meshes and finished with fringe are again in 
great favor with young ladies to wear with sum- 
mer dresses of lace or silk. Beaded grenadine 
capes are also made with a fringe of beads. The 
most stylish mantles are pointed pelerines of 
grenadine or lace made in V shape from neck to 
waist in back and front, and finished by a short 
basque below the waist line. A gathered fall of 
lace or of beaded net edged with fringe or lace 
covers the arms nearly to the elbows. 


BAGS, BELTS, AND POCKET-BOOKS. 


New bags for shopping and for travelling have 
the porte-monnaie inside instead of outside in the 
old way. The slit for the handkerchief is placed 
outside. Leather belts of alligator or of seal 
skin or of figured pressed morocco have straps to 
fasten in front, and a small pocket-book for 
change or for car tickets is permanently attach- 
ed on one side. Convenient new pocket-books 
are long enough to hold silver dollars, and are so 
slender that they can be clasped by the thumb 
and second finger and thus firmly held. Bright 
scarlet English morocco is the fashionable and 
gay color for such books, with corners and clasp 
of dull old silver, Black and éeru leathers are 
similarly made and bound with silver. 

FANS. 

Gauze or lisse fans are shown in all colors, to 
be used in coutrasp.or to match the dress with 
which they aré worn. They have scented-wood 
sticks that are seen from end to end through 
the gauze, and are decorated with an edging ot 
lace, or else they have plain edges with delicately 
colored sketches, Watteau landscapes, shepherd- 
esses, birds, bees, and flowers, or else Japanese 
designs. For general use are the Pekin fans of 
mottled gilt paper on very slender red reeds, or 
the dark blue, red, or gold papers with sticks of 
cinnabar lacquer, smooth and lustrous, and orna- 
mental silken cords laced up each: side. For 


| country use, for the piazza, and at home are Chi- 


nese straw fans in large heart shapes, red, blue, 
green, or straw-color, and as light yet strong as 
if made of palm leaves. 


PARASOLS, 


Striped parasols of brilliant red velvet alter- 
nating with silk are stylish for carriage use. The 
stripes extend around the circle, and the newest 
canopies are deeply curved in bowl] shape instead 
of the nearly flat Japanese tops. Ecru parasols 
rival those of bright red, and are seen in stripes, 


or with figures of velvet or plush on éeru surah 
grounds. Lace parasols in fluted or accordion 
pleats find greater favor this season than former- 
ly, and are elegant in white, black, écru, or red 
lace. Thin India are also laid in these 
lengthwise pleats from the centre to the edges, 
and form the thick bulky parasol now preferred 
to the slenderly folded ones formerly carried. 
Black and white satin-striped parasols are car- 
ried with black toilettes and with colors as well. 
Green velvet-striped parasols are also new with 
spring toilettes for the carriage. 


a3} ] 
SUKS 


Economical wo- 
men put a gathered net cover over plain parasols 
left over from last season, giving them the full 
appearance now in favor; French piece lace, 
point @esprit, and the marquise laces are used 
for this purpose. 


PINS FOR THE HAIR, BROOCHES, ETC. 





The long hair-pins for decorating the coiffure 
in doors and for holding the bonnet securely are 
now worn with Rhine-stones, dark-colored stones, 
and filigree decorations set in the curved end of 
the shell pin. Smaller pins for fastening on the 
of hair are decorative than for 
merly, and are made of silver, gilt or pure gold, 
amber, and dark tortoise-shell. 


tresses 


more 


Quaint brooches 
| of old silver represent a sign with a swinging 
| lantern made of a large ruby or topaz, or else of 
a stone in imitation of those jewels. The flower 
pins of silver with colored enamels are now much 
used, and those of black or of white enamel fo: 
ladies wearing mourning are very handsome, rej 

resenting a black pansy or chrysanthemum, o1 
the pure white of daisies or of clematis, a lily 
bud, or a tiny spray of white lilacs, 

| For information received thanks are due Miss 
| Switzer; and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConstTaBie, & Co 

Reprern; Lorp & Taytor; Le Bouritiier Bro 
THERS ; and STERN Broruers, 





PERSONAT.. 


Ir is astonishing how little is known in this 
country of so popular an artist as BENJAMIN 
CONSTANT. One might search the shelves of thi 
Astor Library and not find ten lines re 


garding 
the facts of his life or his place among painters 
He is, however, a comparatively young man 
not much over forty. He studied with CaBa 
NEL, and in Ecole des Beaux-Arts. He forsook 
this famous school after a while, and visited 
Spain, Morocco, and the East. Then his genius 
seemed to expand and to gain expression. He 
soon became a colorist and character painter of 
the first class, and his genre work is now esti 
mated at the highest value. His latest and most 
triumphant work, ** The Council of Justinian,” 
is ucknowledyed to be the masterpiece of this 
year’s Salon. 


—Certain leading managers of the opera in 
Germany have decided not to engage any singers 
|} hereafter who may decide to accept offers from 
| the United States. 
|} —Dr. VALENTINE Mort has made several very 
| successful experiments with inoculation for hy 
drophobia, and is now convinced that M. Pas 
TEUR has made one of the great discoveries of 
| the ave. He is beginning to treat cases, and is 
hopeful that a hospital for patients afflicted with 
rabies will soon be established here. 

—Flowers for General Grant's tomb, as me 

morials of Decoration Day, arrived from all parts 
| of the country, and also from the British prov 

inces and Mexico. 

| —In a recent address of weleome to the Czar 
| and the Czurina of Russia, at Moscow, the Gov 

| ernor of that city expressed the hope that 
| **Christ’s cross will soon shine from St. Sophia.” 
| The church referred to is the Agia Sofia at Con 
stantinople, and has been looked upon as the 
cradle of the Greek Church. It was founded by 
| the Roman Emperor Constantine, and has been 
frequently rebuilt or renovated. It was trans 
formed into a mosque by Monammen I, 

—In order to keep an engagement in Washing 
ton, Mrs. F. B. Tnurser travelled last week from 
Pittsburgh to Washington by special train with 
in eight hours and fifteen minutes. 


| 

| The distance 
between the two cities is three hundred and four 
miles. The run was the fastest on record. 

} —The tirst day chosen for the Kirmess turned 
| out cold and rainy. The disadvantages of open 
} air entertainments, especially in May, are even 
| more striking than their advantages, 

| —M. Henri Rocwerort has never been distin- 
| guished as a dramatist, although he has written 
; « few plays. His latest, which has just been 
completed, is ealled L’Jrlandaise. The plot is 
based upon the Fenian outbreak in Canada twen 
ty years ago, and the scenes are placed in Quebe¢ 

—The Princess of Wales made her appearance 
the other night, in honor of a revival of Italian 
opera, in a somewhat striking costume Her 
dress was of mauve-colored tulle beaded rhe 
corsage was cut décolleté in front, but high 
the back, with a standing collar made of plus 
Her necklace was of cut steel and black pearls, 
and her gloves of tan Suéde. In her hair was a 
diamond rose, and she carried a bouquet of dou 
ble blush carnation pinks. 

—Mrs. PARAN STEVENS and Mrs. James BROWN 
Porrer sailed together lust Saturday for Europe 

Miss HELEN Davuvray will produce the new 
play written for her by Mr. BkRonson Howarp 
next December in this city 

—Tie wedding of Miss MURFRER, who is wide- 
ly known as Charlies Egbert Craddock, and a 
young New York physician, Dr. H.G. Hancuerr, 
itis suid, willtake placeshortly. Miss MURFREE 
will become soon afterward a permanent resident 
of New York. 

—The PenpLeton family has been in many 
ways extremely unfortunate. The death of 
Mrs. GeorGe H. Pendi.kron—one of the bright- 
est and most charming women in this country 
followed closely the sudden death of Miss Sar 
Lig Marre, who was Mrs. FranK PENDLETON, 
and the bride ofa year. The shooting of Pamip 
Barton Key by General SICKLES was a shock 
from which Mrs. PENDLETON, who was a sister 


it 


of Mr. Key, never recovered. And, by a singu 
lar coincidence, the brother-in-law of Mr. 
GreorGe H. Penp.etron losi his life several 
years ago in a runaway accident. Mr. James 





BarTON Key, who was for a while on the stage, 

and was also a theatrical manager, was a favorite 
| nephew ofMrs. PENDLETON, who induced him 
' to give up his stage life. 
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Foot-Rest for Writ- shorter purses, who also 
ing-Table.—Smyrna- | juxuriate in the refresh- 
Work. ment that change of 
Tue top of this inclined | scene may afford. 

foot-rest, designed to be A palace was reared 
placed under a library or | here by Frederick the 
writing table, is of thick- | First; his bride was an 
piled Smyrna rug work. | English princess, Sophia 
This work is illustrated | Charlotte, daughter of 
and described in detail in | George the First. Just 
Harper's Bazar No. 13, | behind this royal resi- 
Vol. XVII. The sides are | dence gardens were laid 
upholstered in plush, and | out, open to the public; 
the bottom is covered with | the entrance is through 
leather. The cushion is | an orangery, and near by 
twenty-six inches long by | a place of public amuse- 
sixteen wide, and five | ment has been erected, 
inches high at the back | where twice a week some 
or highest part. restful entertainment is 
se } ; iven, oftenest a play or 

~ Decorated Work- | ftonrert 
Stand. In the waters of the 
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Fig. 10.—Trave.iine Saret Case. 


Fig. 9.—Suawt Case with Emsromwerep Srrap. For embroidery design see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 80 and 31. 





Bots the trays of this | Spree carp of large size 


beige-colored basket 
stand are lined with 
terra-cotta satin. A 
scarf is festooned 
from corner to corner 
of each tray, consist- 
ing of a band of pea- 
cock blue plush, with 
a folded band of 
terra-cotta satin laid 
upon it. The upper 
tray is decorated with 
a diagonal band of 
embroidery, which is 






























and great age ply 
their finny oars, nev- 
er molested by visit- 
ors, whose highest 
pleasure is to feed 
them and watch their 
graceful evolutions, 
and the droll tricks 
they have been 
taught. 

They will congre- 
gate in shoals at the 
ringing of a bell, 
and accept with evi- 





Fig. 12.—Traveciine Uneretta Case—Ovtiine Em- 
BROIDERY.—[For design see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 62.) 

















dent delight the 
crumbs and tid- 
bits offered, pop- Fig. 14.—Emsromerep Work-Baa. 
ping their funny For pattern and design see Supple- 
little noses out of ment, No. IX., Fig. 61. 

the water in ac- 

knowledgment of friendly fellowship and courtesies re- 
ceived. 





worked in cross stitch with colored silks on a 
brocaded galloon. Ribbon bows are placed 
on the corners over the ends, and at the 
opposite corners there are shirred satin 
pockets. Plush and satin rosettes and clusters of large pompon tassels adorn the 
sides and corners, 


Bamboo Garden Table and Footstool with Embroidered Covers. 


Tue frames of this table and the footstool to match are of bamboo bars tipped 
with metal. The table cover is of Algerian-striped canvas, in which broad 
plain écru canvas bands alternate with bands in which colored stripes are 
interwoven. The plain bands are decorated with designs in cross stitch 
embroidery worked with colored tapestry wools, A tassel fringe is 


Fig. 13.—Case ror CORRESPONDENCE 
Carbs. 





“Happy the Creature who Grinds at the Mill.” 
TOW that the aggravating season is at hand, when 
buzzers and biters will hold high carnival, one may 
feelingly contemplate the ways and means of subtle, sav- 





DecoraTteD Work-Sranp. 


knotted into the edge 
of the cover, composed 
of strands of the wools 
used in the embroidery. 
The top of the footstool 
is embroidered in the 
same design as the 
cover. 


A ROYAL PLEA- 
SURE-GROUND. 


PON the banks 
U of the bubbling, 
gurgling river Spree is 
the pleasant little vil- 
lage of Charlotten- 
burg. Peculiarly at- 
tractive is it in the 
genial summer - time, 
and many wealthy fam- 
ilies gather there to 
enjoy, in picturesque 
villas, the sweet, salu- 
brious air. Dwellings 
less pretentious are oc- 
cupied by people of 





Fig..15,—Trave..ine Cusnion wits Pocker. 





Bampoo Garpen TaBLe anv Foorstoo. witra Emsromerep Covers. 





Figs. 1-8.—Kwapsack, Vatise, Rue, Travertine Bac, Daessinc-Case, anp Couiar, Curr, anp Cravat Boxes. 


age attack. Know. 
then, my reader, that a 
mosqu'to’s bill possess- 
es admirable facilities 
for the business enter- 
ed upon with unflag- 
ging zeal and alacrity. 
This unwearied de- 
spoiler of our peace 
has a blunt fork at the 
head, from the centre 
of which projects a 
sharp lance, having on 
either side thereof two 
saw-like organs, useful 
in enlarging the aper- 
ture made by the point 
of this needle-like in- 
strument, and working 
away until the forked 
bill with the capillary 
arrangement for pump- 
ing blood can be insert- 
ed. It is the sawing 
process that grates so 
unpleasantly upon the 
nerves of the victim, 
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THE TEA-GATHERER.—[SEE PaGE 407.) 
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ONE OF THE REMNANT. 
By CAROLINE SPENCER. 


yea a rollicking heart in that littl brown 
\ jacket! 
I've heard him each morning since April began: 
First the dawn is awaked by the robin’s glad racket, 
Then he sits in the elm-top and calls up the sun, 
I know by the gush 
It is none bat my thrush, 
And I see him up high, singing straight to the sky, 
From the uppermost twig of the feathery tree. 
Each morning comes quicker, with buds growing 
thicker, 
And sure as the morning he comes with his glee— 
And who should sing but he? 


For oh, the delight of the wings, and the swaying 
High up on that vanishing tip of the e: arthy ! 
Of a frame through which breezes are blowing and 
playing, 
What soul but a gladness incarnate is worthy ? 
* Oh, I'm glad I'm alive!” 
And I’m giad you survive, 
O happiest voice! but how can I rejoice 
When so few of the singers return with the flowers ? 
He is singing All hail! but it should be a wail 
For the loss of his race and the scandal of ours— 
Ob, the shame that is ours! 
Millions of bobolinks gone from the meadows! 
Half the June sweetness is reft from the clover, 
The glory from sunshine, the beauty from shadows, 
Without the interpreting voice trilling over. 
Yes, gay little heart, 
They were glad as thou art. 
“is spring, do you know it? Oh, who would fore- 
goit? 
Then “i think of the thousands who had to forego 
This rapture of spring-time, their own blessed wing- 
time, 


And their own little feather coats wrought them | 


this woe— 
Women envied them so! 


They were slain in the name of the great goddess 
Fashion, 
At her altar-in-chief, the Juggernaut bonnet ; 
Her meenads by thousands (fine womanly passion) 
Transfixed by the myriad these innocents on it. 
What is weasel or cat 
To the feminine hat? 
Oh, measureless crime of this measureless slaughter! 
The pretty nests harried, the happiness fled 
Of proud little mothers, that some mother’s danghter 
M ay flaunt stolen plumes—bear about on her head 
A wee body dead! 


Poor motionless pinions! poor bright eyes all blinded 
From sight of the spring that would gladden them 
so! 
If it meant them for this, why was Heaven not 
minded 
These coveted treasures on bushes should grow? 
Why was iife bound together 
With each bunch of feather ? 
Life wondrously eweet, so unearthly complete, 
Is become a superflnous thing in our day; 
You that never can make it, yet dare to unmake it 
Dare take it and break it and throw it away— 
And there’s nothing to say! 


O women, you plunder and slay to be fair! 
No evil so ruthless but Fashion makes good; 
You would pluck down the planets to pin in your hair, 
And cut up the blue sky for a tram, if you could. 
What moanings should bannt you, 
What red visions daunt you, 
Who wear, like the savage, the scalps of your siain! 
From whose surfeited idol we hope for such grace 
As may fling to the — ant the lives that remain, 
Ere the last of the heaven-loved, earth-hated race 
Sits in my thrush’s place! 


THE HEIR OF THE AGES.* 
By JAMES PAYN 
Avior or “A Beeear on Housevack,” “ A Woman's 


Venceanor,” “ Brep i tur Bonn,” “Tuk Tacx 
or THE Town,” ETO. 





CHAPTER XLUI. 
THE SHADOW IN THE SUNSHINE. 


FYXHAT it never rains but it pours, in the sense 

of sorrows not befalling us singly, is a prov- 
erb that few of us poor mortals are found to 
deny; but there is no similar saw in connection 
with prosperity. The Greeks of old were abso- 
Jutely afraid of great good luck—so very rare 
was it, in their time, that Fortune gave men a 
lift without a back-hauder to follow; and the 
Scotch have a term for good spirits which itself 
presages misfortune. Elizabeth Dart was grate- 
ful from the bottom of her heart for the good 
things which had befallen her ; but she feared no 
Nemesis, and had no misgivings. Without for 
one moment endorsing Roger Leyden’s view of 
desert in the matter, she was too honest to belie 
her own talents; and, indeed, regarded them al- 
most as judicially as though they belonged to 
some one else; they had been appreciated by the 
public far beyond her hopes, and been reward- 
ed materially far beyond her expectations; but 
though she had underestimated the value of what 
she had produced, she had not underestimated 
its merit. She was as free from mock-modesty 
on the one hand as she was from vanity on the 
other. It was impossible for her to shut her 
eyes to the fact that, considering the scanty na- 
ture of her performances, they had already made 
a great and unusual success, while the manner 
in which ‘The Usher” had been received was 
more encouraging still. Nor did she judge from 
results alone; she had a sense of proportion rare 
in her sex, and though what she had effected 
of course fell far short of what she had proposed 
to herself—for expression can never convey our 
ideas with the perfection we desive—her work 
held its own, and more than its own, by compar- 
ison with the best specimens of her contempo- 
raries. She recognized, in fact, if she did not 
actually acknowledge to herself, the true nature 
of those aspirations which had always dwelt within 
her; and that circumstance filled her with the 
best kind of confidence—the consciousness of 
power. There are some writers, and very good 
ones, who are the “Single-speech Hamiltons of 
literature” ; they embody their experience of life 
in a single book, and then have done with it, 
from sheer lack of material; they have no de- 
posit in the Bank of Imagination. If they make 
a second attempt they overdraw their account. 
Now Elizabeth Dart was conscious of possessing 
resources for much more than one campaign. 





* Begun in Haurxr’s Bazan No, 8, Vol. XIX. 





Exceptional as she was in many ways, she also 
held peculiar views of life. She desired money 
only for the happiness which it conferred, though 
by no means on herself only; indeed, she had 
discovered early that the greatest happiness is 
to be found in conferring it; and where most 
people thought of increase, she thought of en- 
joyment. 

One of the richest men I ever knew—but by 
no means the worst—came by accident to his 
death, when he had only made a million or se. 
The whole energies of his existence had been 
spent in acquiring wealth, and long after there 
had been the least necessity for it he had worked 
harder than any clerk who consumes the midnight 
oil to add the payment of “ overtime” to the scanty 
subsistence he earns for his wife and family. 
And on his death-bed he repented it. “I wish, 
my dear friends,” he murmured, pathetically, 
“that I had enjoyed myself a little more.” It 
was not, to be sure, a very exalted aspiration at 
such a moment, but there was a good deal of 
sense in it. His mistake was a very common 
one with energetic and assiduous persons, Eliz- 
abeth Dart, who was as diligent in her way as 
this dead Dives had ever been, had not fallen 
into his error. She had had, as she had told 
Mr. Leyden, a hard life of it, and seen those she 
loved enduring still worse things; and while de- 
testing idleness, she had a passionate yearning 
for peace and comfort—a wholesome desire for 
enjoymeut, as different from the mere love of 
pleasure as the parson’s whist differs from the 
gambling at Monaco. Though not so fortunate 
as the Fool in the Scripture, who had goods Jaid 
up for him for many years, she had reason to feel 
that her future was provided for—a_ reflection 
the surpassing comfort of which can be only un- 
derstood by those who have no such provision. 

Never in all her life had she felt so happy; 
the only drawback to her supreme content, in 
fact, was the obligation she had enjoined upon 
herself to keep from her friends the secret of 
her purchase of Battle Hill until the matter was 
actually effected. The information that the land 
had already been offered for a less sum than the 
lowest she was about to pay had considerably 
shaken her confidence in Mr, Snugg, and also in 
her own capabilities for dealing with him; so 
the rest of the arrangements she intrusted to 
Roger Leyden, a shrewd man of business enough, 
when not under the influence of the stars, or rid- 
ing the hobby-horse of antiquity. 

For all her prudent resolves, it is possible that 
she would not have been able to conceal from 
the loving eyes of those of the Lookout the un- 
accustomed exaltation of her spirits, had she not 
elsewhere found an exeuse for them. Quite a 
large packet of letters had arrived for her from 
London, all of which contained good and even 
great news. They had been forwarded to her 
from the Millennium office by Mr. Argand, but 
accompanied—as she noticed with some chagrin 
—by no line from himself. She had told him of 
her intention of coming down to Casterton, and 
she had thought he might have written to her a 
few words of congratulation on finding herself in 
a spot which he knew was so dear to her. She 
felt that it had now become necessary—since oth- 
ers had discovered it—to confess to him that she 
was the author of “The Usher,” and the avowal 
was somehow made more difficult to her by his 
silence. Was it possible that he had found it out 
for himself, and was displeased, or even hurt, 
about it ? 

It struck her, for the first time, that it was pos- 
sible that a copy of Matthew’s poems might have 
been sent to the Millennium office ; in which case 
the dedication of it, had it met Mr. Argand’s eye, 
would certainly have revealed her secret to him. 
This idea would have troubled her more, but for 
the contents of her letters, the importance of 
which for the moment monopolized her thoughts. 
They were ail addressed, of course, to “ John Jav- 
elin, Esq.” Some of them were, as usual, appli- 
cations for autographs ; others, equally as usual, 
bore invitations to ‘“ At homes,” and even dinner 
parties, from unknown “ lion-hunters,” who have 
never the least scruple about the means they use 
to ensnare their prey. She had often received 
such communications, but never so many at a 
time. It was clear that her third contribution to 
the Milleunium, “ Opinion in Stories,” had great- 
ly quickened the public curiosity about her. Such 
things are straws—but straws which show the 
direction in which the wind is blowing. There 
were three letters of another sort. No. 1 was 
from a firm of publishers, offering to purchase 
“The Usher,” when completed, at the same price 
for which Mr, Rose had agreed with her. “If, 
unhappily, that novel should have been disposed 
of, Messrs. Blank & Asterisk would be happy 
to make arrangements with the author for the 
copyright of his next story, on still more favora- 
ble terms.” 

This communication was gratifying enough, yet 
it amazed even more than it pleased her. The 
rate at which news flies—out of which any profit 
is to be got—has never yet been calculated by the 
arithmetician ; and it astonished Miss Dart to find 
that the identity of John Javelin with the author 
of “The Usher” had already been discovered by 
an entire stranger. That it was somehow or oth- 
er owing to the publication of Matthew’s poems 
was certain, since Mr. Rose—who had his own 
reasons for keeping silence on the subject—had 
been the only repository of her secret. 

No. 2 letter was from the proprietor of a popu- 
lar magazine, offering a large sum for the serial 
right of publication of the successor to “The 
Usher.” That there should be a successor it was 
taken for granted, as a case of “ The King is dead. 
Long live the King! !” As the copyright was not 
required in this instance, the arrangement for the 
sale of the book could probably be made with No. 
1 independently from the proposal from the mag- 
azine. 

No. 3 was from a newspaper association, to the 
same effect as No. 2, but promising still move lib- 





eral terms. The writer, it said, “as secretary to 
the syndicate,” was also empowered to offer a 
considerable portion of the purchase-money in 
advance, In these propositions what would have 
seemed to her a few weeks ago a fortune, and 
what was, at all events, a large income, was as- 
sured to her for the next twelve months. If she 
had read her news aloud to her friends at the 
Lookout, it would have conferred almost as much 
pleasure upon them as it gave herself. They 
were not as the stranger “who does but inter- 
meddle with our joy” ; the brightness of her pros- 
perity would have gladdened them, and cast no 
shadow. But she remembered their own poverty, 
and only spoke of the encouragement she had re- 
ceived in general terms. It is an unusual reti- 
cence, for nothing is more common than for the 
prosperous to boast of their superfluous wealth 
in the presence of those to whom every shilling, 
as the phrase goes, is of consequence ; though— 
like Narcissa—they would hardly, perhaps, dilate 


upon their last banquet to persons in want of a_ 


dinner. The heart-felt congratulations of her 
friends were not less enjoyable to Lizzie because 
her mind was occupied with thoughts of how her 
new-found wealth could best be used in serving 
them. If death could not be averted (and she 
secretly nourished a hope that somehow it might 
be so) from that hospitable door, poverty, at least, 
she resolved, should never set foot in it. If money 
ever brought a happy day, it was that day. At 
eve fell its first shadow. On returning to the 
inn before dinner, she found a letter from Mr. 
Argand, 


“My pear Miss Dart,—Though somewhat late 
—for the world has known your secret, it appears, 
for some days—I hasten to congratulate you most 
heartily and sincerely upon your well-earned hon- 
ors. If I do not say, ‘I am not surprised,’ it is 
not because I entertained the least doubt of your 
genius, or dreamt of assigning to it any limit; it 
is only that it seems a little strange that you 
should have reposed a confidence in others which 
was denied to myself. You will perhaps justly 
reply that a professional critic should have dis- 
covered this mystery for himself, or that the per- 
sonal interest with which I hope you will credit 
me should have given me some clew to it. Well, 
Ido not defend myself. I will now take comfort 
from the reflection that my ignorance enabled me 
to speak of ‘The Usher’ to your own ear in such 
terms of eulogy as, for fear of being suspected 
of flattery, I could hardly have employed had I 
known you to be its author. It is something, too, 
gained on your part to have acquired a critic’s 
real opinion without those ‘ buts’ and ‘ifs’ in whose 
company it always appears when he is on his 
guard. Before you, my dear Miss Dart, lies the 
most pleasant literary future that has ever pre- 
sented itself to one of your sex and age; I shall 
watch it with the utmost interest from afar. 
Perhaps, after all, it is the fact that I am about 
to relinquish my position as an editor—or, I 
should rather say, the circumstances which have 
compelled me to accept that course—which has 
made me blind to your handiwork. When the 
mind is full of business matters it loses its deli- 
cacy of discernment. There is one thing of a 
material kind that gives me much trouble in cou- 
nection with your admirable story: it was offered 
by the unknown author to the Millennium for a 
sum out of all proportion, as is now abundantly 
manifest, to its value. It was, no doubt, your 
modest judgment of its merits that caused you 
to put so insignificant a price upon it; but I need 
hardly say that had I continued to direct the 
magazine this mistake would have been rectified. 
In view of the great increase of circulation which 
‘The Usher’ has conferred upon it, some new 
arrangement would, indeed, appear imperative. 
These matters are now unfortunately out of my 
hands, and may possibly be without remedy. I 
remember, in one of our early talks together, you 
spoke (as it seemed to me, without reason) of one 
of the chief drawbacks of your condition in life as 
being the inability to do good: how much worse, 
then, you will easily understand, is the position 
of one who cannot do even simple justice! How- 
ever, let us have done with vain regrets. One 
would think this was a letter of condolence rath- 
er.than of congratulation. As I have often told 
you, it is only a matter of ‘ How long ?’ as to when 
genius such as yours receives its recognition ; but 
the most consoling reflection which I shall carry 
with me into obscurity is that while I played my 
part as a stage-manager of literature, I had the 
great happiness of bringing before the foot-lights 
one of its brightest ornaments, My sister unites 
her most kind regards with mine; and I am al- 
ways, my dear Miss Dart, vour most faithful friend 
and well-wisher, Feuix Arganp.” 


ee 


CHAPTER XLIYV. 
MR. LEYDEN’S REPRESENTATIVE. 


Tue arrangements at the Faleon were primi- 
tive, and it was fortunate for Miss Dart that this 
letter had been brought to her own room instead 
of being left, as usual, to await the return of the 
ladies in the sitting-room; its effect upon her 
could hardly have been concealed from any spec- 
tator, much less from such loving eyes as those 
of Aunt Jane. The color which expectation had 
evoked’in her face as she opened the missive 
faded gradually from cheek and lip as she pe- 
rused it; when she concluded it, it seemed to her 
that her very heart had stopped beating. To 
learn that by her reticenve she~had hurt so kind 
and dear a friend was distressing enough to her ; 
but, to her mind, it was only too clear that there 
was something more amiss with Felix Argand 
tham wounded feelings. That some heavy mis- 
fortune of a material kind had befallen him, she 
was convinced ; and even behind that must needs 
lurk something worse to have caused him to give 
up that beloved offspring of his own creation, 
the Millennium, He had, indeed, on a previous 





occasion, hinted at the possibility of its passing 
into other hands; but his words had had ne im- 
mediate, nor, as it seemed, any very practical sig- 
nificance. They had been uttered like the “If 
anything happens to me” of the parent still far 
from old age and in good health, when he speaks 
of the provision made for his children. “ Who- 
ever is editor of the Millennium,” he had said, 
“your support, you may be sure, will be always 
welcome to him.” But now, it seemed to her, 
the reins of government had been wholly surren- 
dered—nay, snatched out of his hands. 

On most occasions of social catastrophe, the 
cause of which is unknown, imagination has only 
too free scope to search for it; the answer to 
that “What can he have done?” may assume 
any shape, however monstrous, But in this case, 
of one thing, at least, Elizabeth Dart was certain 
—that whatever Felix Argand had done, it was 
nothing to be ashamed of. Her opinion of him 
was the highest she had ever entertained of any 
man, and it stood upon a rock. Her feelings 
toward him had hitherto, indeed, been of the na- 
ture of those of a worshipper toward his patron 
saint; she had regarded him as guide, philoso- 
pher, and friend, but less as friend, perhaps, than 
as in the former characters; she had had an af- 
fectionate respect for him that was, even yet, not 
unmixed with awe. But now that he was in trou- 
ble, her sentiments experienced a sudden change. 

He had, evidently, no expectation of comfort 
from her. Like some monarch fallen from his 
high estate, he seemed to wrap his kingly robes 
about him for the last time, and to take a digni- 
tied adieu of those who had stood about his throne. 
But there was no evidence of emotion ; he sought 
for no sympathy, far less for consolation. He 
had befriended many like herself, as she knew; 
perhaps there were others to whom he had ad- 
dressed similar words of farewell. She said this 
to herself, yet found herself unwilling to believe 
the speaker, Not even Felix Argand could have 
been so kind to any other as he had been to her. 
With what judgment had he advised her! with 
what praise had he encouraged her! with what 
enthusiasm had he fought her battles! Each act 
of friendship he had shown recurred to her with 
marvellous particularity; from the first letter he 
had written to her, as an unknown correspondent, 
down to that evening when he had been so indig- 
nant against the poor man who had said her es- 
says “ were not literature.” Though it was now 
evident that he had thought far more highly of 
“The Usher” than of her earlier productions— 
indeed, if it was good at all, it stood on a much 
higher plane, as being a far more ambitious per- 
formance —how courteously he had refrained 
from hinting at it, lest he should wound her sus- 
ceptibilities. His behavior, indeed, at all times 
had been marked by the tenderest delicacy. Was 
there not something in this very letter, it sudden- 
ly struek her, that seemed to savor of a wish to 
spare her—something omitted, rather than hint- 
ed, which suggested separation? It was, on the 
face of it, only a letter of farewell, inasmuch as 
it announced a dissolution of their literary con- 
nection as editor and contributor; but between 
the lines there suddenly seemed to appear a pur- 
pose of departure. Why was there not one word 
said of her return to town, or of any time when 
they might again meet one another? When once 
this idea had obtained entrance into her mind it 
grew like the enchanted helmet in the Castle of 
Otranto, till it gradually filled every chamber of 
it. If she was right in her surmise, if Mr. Ar- 
gand was really contemplating not only the relin- 
quishment of his review, but his leaving London 
—or perhaps England itself—it was strange in- 
deed that his sister at least should not have writ- 
ten to her of his intention, But, on the other 
hand, Miss Argand—though she occasionally re- 
belled against him—was, on the whole, a loyal 
subject to her brother; and if he had enjoined 
silence upon her with respect to any subject, 
would certainly keep it. 

When we are young, balmy Sleep is easilv 
wooed, and will endure much before she forsakes 

s; but Elizabeth Dart searce closed her eyes that 
night, so consumed she was with vague alarms; 
so importuned by the incessant thought, “ What 
is Felix Argand’s trouble, and what can I do to 
hetp him ?” 

In the morning, while they were still at break- 
fast, Roger Leyden was announced. 

In any other case, Miss Dart, who had a high 
opinion of his judgment, would have asked his 
opinion upon the matter that was oppressing her ; 
but she justly considered that Mr. Argand’s af- 
fairs should not be discussed witli one who was a 
stranger to him, 

There was something, too, in the antiquary’s 
manner of self-conscious importance and ill-con- 
cealed satisfaction that would of itself have dis- 
couraged a confidence that sought for sympathy. 
He accepted her invitation to partake of their 
meal, though she knew he had already break fast- 
ed, and was unusually vivacious and talkative. She 
guessed, as she thought, the reason of the exalta- 
tion of his spirits, and but yesterday would have 
shared them. He was to undertake that little 
matter of business for her with Mr. Snugg that 
morning, and was no doubt elated with the pros- 
pect. The looks he cast at her, and then at the 
unconscious Mrs. Richter, were full of sly signif- 
icance; once when the widow thanked him for 
his offer to show her the wonders of the castle, 
he replied that it was only his “ duty to his neigh- 
bor.” 

“We must not be too sure,” 
Dart; gravely: 

It was even in her mind to put an end for the 
present to the negotiations at which he hinted, 
altogether ; she had now no heart for it; it seem- 
ed an ungrateful and ungracious thing to be 
thinking of her own gratification when misfor- 
tune, as she felt certain, was dogging the heels 
of her good friend in town. But Mr. Leyden 
only smiled at her warning whisper, smiled and 
winked, and tapped his breast pocket, which she 


murmured Miss 
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then noticed fur the first time had an unusual 
protrusion. 

“You don’t mean to say you have done it?” 
exclaimed Lizzie, surprised out of herself. 

“Indeed I do; there is nothing wanting to 
complete the bargain but your signature. I was 
so frightened at what you said yesterday about 
the cup and the lip that I called on Snugg this 
morning, before office hours, and settled every- 
thing. I’ve got it here,” and again he tapped his 
pocket exultingly. 

“What is it Mr. Leyden has got for you, my 
dear ?” inquired Aunt Jane, who was dissecting a 
shrimp. 

The antiquary threw a glance at Lizzie, which 
seemed to say, “Shall I tell her?” It was a plea- 
sure she had reserved for herself; but somehow 
the good news had lost its savor. She very will- 
ingly left the pleasant task to Mr. Leyden. 

“Tt is Battle Hill,” said the antiquary, brim- 
ming over with his secret. “I had quite a diffi- 
culty in getting it into my pocket; but here it 
” and he laid a bulky document upon the ta- 
ble. Mrs. Richter looked at Lizzie with appre- 
hension. Though she liked Roger Leyden very 
well, she had been from the first a good deal 
afraid of him; she had heard of his doings with 
the stars, and his wanderings on the Hill; but it 
now struck her that he was something more than 
eccentric—stark, staring mad. 

“Mr. Leyden only means that I have bought 
the Hill, Aunt Jane,” said Lizzie, reassuringly. 

“ Bought the Hill ?—bought the Hill?” mur- 
mured the little widow. She looked toward the 
door this time, for she began to think that her 
niece had also taken leave of her senses. 

“Yes, I have bought it—or as good as bought 
it. I hope to build a little cottage on it one day, 
for you and me to live in together.” 

“It is impossible, Lizzie; it is too good to be 
true.’ 

“Why should it not be true, Aunt Jane ?” an- 
swered her niece, caressingly. “ You are as good 
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as can be, yet you are not. too good to be true. 
It has been your experience hitherto, L know, that 
nothing that is pleasant can be meant for you. 
I hope, please God, that life will henceforth have 
a brighter side for you.” 

“A brighter side—to live here in this lovely 
spot—and with you, Lizzie? It seems like hea- 
ven itself.” 

“It is also like heaven in being some little way 
off at present,” said Lizzie, smiling. “It must 
be a long time before we begin to build our 
nest.” 

“But you have made sure of the tree,” said 
the antiquary, exultingly; “that is the great 
point. You have only to come across the way 
and set your hand to this document in the pre- 
sence of witnesses, and Battle Hill is yours. It 
must be a great satisfaction to you, my dear Mrs. 
Richter, to possess a niece who is a landed pro- 
prietor.” 

“ She is everything she ought to be, I am sure,” 
said Aunt Jane, approvingly. *“* Would you mind, 
my dear Lizzie, if I left you for a few minutes to 
have a look at it?” 

“ A look at what?” 

“The Hill; I can see it from my bedroom win- 
dow, you know,” 

The amazing news had been rather too much 
for the little widow, and she yearned for an op- 
portunity of realizing it alone. Her intense hap- 
piness had communicated itself, in spite of her- 
self, to Lizzie, and for the moment she forgot her 
trouble. 

“Did you ever see any one so delighted as dear 
Aunt Jane, Mr. Leyden? I wonder if so much 
pleasure was ever before purchased for £400?” 

“To be exact, for £350,” observed the anti- 
quary. 

“ But I had undertaken to pay £400, and—” 

“Yes; but that was before you knew the Hill 
had been offered to Bolt, the grazier, for £350. 
I represented to Mr. Snugg that the effect of that 
discovery upon your mind might be very disad- 
vantageous to him as a builder, if matters were 
not arranged to your satisfaction.” , 

“ My dear Mr, Leyden, how can I ever repay you 
for your great kindness, and all the trouble—” 

“Hush, hush! If ever there was a case where 
the phrase ‘the trouble is a pleasure’ had a liter- 
al application, it is this case; but, as a matter of 
fact,.there is a fee attached to my poor services. 
I have a little memorandum here, but I will read 
the other document first, to save time at Mr. 
Snugg’s.” With that the antiquary began to 
read the deed in-question, not without a certain 
enjoyment of its quaint and old-world phraseolo- 
gy, from the comparatively high-and-dry land of 
* This indenture witnesseth,” through the morass- 
es of iteration, “ heirs, executors, administrators, 
and assigns, and every of them by these present 
and pursuant to and by force and virtue, and in 
execution of the power or powers, authovity or 
authorities of, ete.,” into yellowest fog. 

* You understand all this, [ hope, my dear Miss 
Dart 2” said Roger Leyden, after an exceptionally 
severe struggle with half a dozen extinct but jaw- 
breaking synonyms. 

“Not one single word of it,” was the candid 
reply. 

“That isa pity, for it has a fine old smack 
about it, and reminds one of Black Letter.” 

“Tt looks like Black Letter too. Why, in the 
name of common-sense, can’t these things be 
written so as to be read, and in language that is 
intelligible?” 

“That is a question you must put to the law- 
yers. ~ Perhaps it would tend to make law cheap ; 
and there is nothing so dear, so the lawyers say, 
as cheap law. Do you care to hear the rest of it, 
or shall we take it as read ?” 

“We will take it as read, by all means.” 

“Very good. And now there is the memoran- 
dum I have jotted down, in which you undertake, 
as possessor of Battle Hill, to make over to my 
representatives—that is, any one I choose to ap- 
point in my place—or to me, one-half of such 
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ancient treasure as may be found there, or the 
value of it. It is merely a matter of form.” 

“But since it is legible, and can be under- 
standed of the people,” remarked Miss Dart, 
pointing to the MS. in question, which her com- 
panion kept folded in his hand, ‘why should [ 
not see it? I have read in books of virtuous and 
trustful women signing away all their property 
to designing wretches, without having the least 
idea that they were doing anything of the kind.” 

“ Well, if you must, you must,” said the anti- 
quary, reluctantly. 

“But I do not see your name in the document 
at all, Mr. Leyden.” 

“Why, no; I have left a blank to be filled up 
at the last moment by my representative.” 

“Heirs and assigns?” suggested Miss Dart, 
with the proud consciousness of newly acquired 
learning. 

“Well, Mary is not exactly that, you see.” 

“Mary! Do you mean Mary Melburn ?”’ 

“Well, of course Ido. You don’t suppose I 
wanted all that money for myself” (he always 
spoke of the treasure as if it were in a bank in- 
stead of a hill). “ Besides, I may be dead a quar- 
ter of a century before you find it; and Matthew 
will be dead, poor lad, for certain. He will have 
what little I have to leave him—unless, in- 
deed, | am so unfortunate as to survive him— 
and will therefore be my heir. That is why I 
said representative, and I knew you would not 
be displeased to find it was Mary.” 

“ Of course not, my dear Mr, Leyden,” assented 
Lizzie, tenderly. Though she knew that it mat- 
tered absolutely nothing to any one to whom the 
visionary property was assigned, she was touched 
by the antiquary’s precision in a matter which to 
him had all the solidity of fact. Many men have 
their hobbies, but they ride them for their own 
ends. To keep a hobby for some one else’s ad- 
vantage is a very rare occurrence indeed. Miss 
Dart appreciated it accordingly. She said, with 
her brightest smile, “Let us go across to Mr. 
Suugg, und make sure of ‘our property.’” 


{TO BE OONTINUKD.) 





THE MAD KING. 
Peculiarities of one of Europe’s Crowned Heads. — 

Wagner's Royal Patron indulges his Passion for 

Music regardiese of Cost.—An American Tourist 

visits the Palace of Ludwig of Bavaria in Company 

with the King’s Uncle. 

\ ANY accounts of the eccentricities of Lud- 
‘i wig, the “Mad King” of Bavaria, have 
found their way into print during the past four 
| months, but much more of an interesting nature 
vet remains unknown outside the city of Munich, 
and almost of the walls of the royal palace itself. 
That petty monarclh’s profligacy, which has ex- 
tended from the very beginning of his reign till 
a few weeks ago, has finally ended in his bank- 
ruptey and financial collapse. 

It may prove of interest to inquire into the 
causes which have combined to bring about this 
state of affairs, more especially as some of them 
are of an entertaining and novel character. 

Ten years ago I was for three months a resi- 
dent of Munich, and among the many aequaint- 
ances formed during that period I became quite 
intimate with the King’s uncle, Count Otto. Be- 
fore entering directly upon the subject of this 
| article, let me say a word as to this uncle Otto. 
| He was a “ character” of Munich, and his natural 
peculiarities of person and dress were rendered 
the more conspicuous from the fact of his royal 
connection, To see this man—over six feet tall, 
and weighing not more than one hundred and 
twenty-five pounds—walking down Maximilian- 
Strasse was a sight which, ouce beheld, would 
never fade from memory. 





His “shape” was a source of exceeding con- 
cern to himself, and a perfect “ circus” to the on- 
looker. His upper lip supported an immense 
mustache, dyed an ebony black, and waxed out 
to needle points at either side; a heavy shock of 
curly black hair, long and well oiled and _per- 
fumed, covered a narrow and small head, and in 
turn was surmounted by a very diminutive dark 
green felt hat, set jauntily on one side of the 
head; the shoulders padded out square; the 
frock-coat drawn tightly with one button at the 
wasp-like waist; while the lapels were thus 
forced aside, revealing an elaborately ruffled shirt 
bosom set off with diamond studs. Add to this 
a heavy gold-headed cane, swung with wanton 
carelessness, and a gait in walking which I can- 
not better describe than as the “ Bowery swag- 
ger,” and a faint idea of Otto can be gathered. 

Despite these oddities, however, Otto was a 
kind-hearted fellow, and, with a little humoring 
of his whims, one found him far from an unde- 
sirable companion. He was a patron of the dif- 
ferent cafés, and it was in the billiard-room of 
the Maximilian Café that I made his acquaint- 
ance. At first I rather experienced a feeling of 
awe at being introduced to so great a blue-blood, 
but the perfect nonchalance with which he con- 
ducted himself while we played our first game of 
billiards together speedily set me at ease, and it 
soon came to be a part of our every day’s pro- 
gramme to have three or four games of billiards 
after dinner, 

Through these means I became well acquainted 
with this quaint character, and I have gone so 
much into detail regarding him because he it was 
who enabled me to ascertain the peeuliar cireum- 
stances relating to his royal nephew which fol- 
low. During this intimacy much of the domes- 
tic life of King Ludwig, past and_present, was 
revealed. 

It appears that the young King early in life 
developed peculiarities which set him apart from 
the average of children of his age. From his 
| earliest boyhood he manifested an aversion to 
| the companionship of other children, giving evi- 
| dence of an exclusiveness of disposition that de- 
veloped until he became a confirmed hermit. 

As a boy he was sickly, peevish, and head- 
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strong, but not in the sense of brain power, for | 
in this respect he was peculiarly deficient. He 
would sit for hours at a time as in a brown-study, 
staring vacantly into space, from which condition 
neither threats nor coaxing could arouse him. 
He manifested assiduity or interest in nothing 
save music, and one note from a musical instru- 
ment of any description would create a change 
as if by magic. His musical instructor was in 
raptures over his reyal pupil’s aptitude and prog- 
ress, but those in charge of the other branches 
of learning were discouraged, and it was only 
after years of patient toil by the latter, and when 
he was far beyond the age of the average child, 
that Ludwig mastered the rudimentary education- 
al elements of reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
Once master of the first of these three accom- | 
plishments, he devoted himself to novel-reading, } 
and when sufficiently advanced to make his own | 
selections, chose the lightest, trashiest, and most 
sensational literature obtainable. All efforts of 
his parents and tutors to interest him in matters 
of state-craft, a knowledge of which his prospec- 
tive inheritance of the kingdom demanded, were | 
futile. He doggedly refused to even listen to any | 
instruction of a substantial or practical nature. | 
His only subsequent acquisition in learning 
was a knowledge of the French language, and 
the only use to which he put this was to read 
French fiction, At this educational stand-point | 
he has remained stationary to the present day. 
At the age of eighteen years, though his body | 
continued to develop,his mind ceased to grow, | 
and except so far as the latter has been directed 
in the channel of music, of which he is a master 
| 
| 





as well as lover, it has been practically dormant. 

When, at the age of twenty-three, he succeeded 
to the throne, the tension and checks upon his 
youthful eccentricities were diminished, and the 
erratic tendencies of an unevenly balanced mind | 
became greatly exaggerated. He immediately | 
launched out upon the career which has led to 
the apparently inextricable financial condition | 
with which all the world is now familiar. 

One of his first acts after becoming King was 
to order an elaborate remodelling of the Hof 
Theatre of Munich. Upon this work le lavished 
money without stint. Then he had some of his 
favorite novels dramatized, and hired an exten- | 
sive company to interpret them. One of these | 
literary productions which took his fancy was | 
from the pen of Richard Wagner. The late great | 
maestro held no obscure place as a literary au- 
thor, but his preéminent genius as a musical com- 
poser so overshadowed his literary talents that 
the world is not very familiar with the fact. The | 
King was so well pleased with the production of | 
this firstof Wagner's operettas that he had more 
of them prepared for the stage; and becoming 
more and more enraptured with them, finally sent 
for Waguer himself, 

It was under his royal patronage, and doubt- 
less largely due to it, that Wagner came so rap 
idly and commandingly into public notice. What- 
ever may be said of the faults of the “ Mad King,” 
his name must ever be commendably associated 
with that of Wagner in connection with estab 
lishing a new school of music, 

The King placed the composer in charge of the 
Hof Theatre, and the latter’s indomitable energy, 
allied to his innate genius, soon wrought a revo- 
lution in the musical world, and produced numer- 
ous operas, any one of which would place him in 
the fore-front of the world’s great composers. 

The King contributed yearly to the support of 
this theatre the sum of 250,000 guldens—about 
$125,000—and, it is said, paid Wagner a salary 
of 100,000 guidens besides. The only individual 
return exacted for this princely outlay was a spe- 
cial private rendering of any opera at his Royal 
Highness’s pleasure. Such exclusive perform- 
ances were given three or four times a week, with 
the King, screened from view in his private box, 
as sole auditor. 

King Ludwig makes it a rule never to show 
himself in public if he can possibly avoid it, and 
when out for an airing invariably goes alone in a 
closed carriage. The palace and theatre closely 
adjoin, and his passage from one to the other 
leads through a covered way. His recent finan- 
cial troubles, however, have forced him from his 
shell, and the legal agents of his many creditors 
have feasted their eyes upon his Highness’s mys- 
terious person. So much for one of the extrav- 
agances which have put Ludwig “in a hole,” so 
to speak. Simultaneously with the alterations 
made in the theatre, radical changes were made 
also in the Royal Palace, at a cost, it is said, of 
3,000,000 guldens. 

It was my good fortune to inspect the Roval 
Palace, and to have for my guide my good but 
eccentric friend Otto, the King’s uncle, of whom 
Ihave written above. Indeed, it was only through 
him that access could be gained to this building, 
and not one in ten thousand of those who visit 
Munich, and probably not more than one in five 
thousand of the population of the city, have ever 
looked inside the walls of their sovereign’s home. | 

The Royal Palace is a white marble structure 
of plain architecture, with a frontage of three 
hundred and fifty feet, and the depth, L was in- 
formed, was two-thirds of the length. I shall 
never forget the day when Otto, in a mysterious 
whisper, said to me: “The King has gone to the 
country for a few days; let us take a look at his 
nest.””. The morning following this suggestion 
was appointed as the time for making the visit, 
and all the night intervening [ lay awake, fluctu- 
ating between anticipations of pleasure, curiosity, 
and fear—fear lest I should be caught trespassing 
by the King or some of his minions, and thrust | 
into some underground dungeon, there to pine 
away, like the martyrs of old, and die. Never- | 
theless, the auspicious day arrived, and an hour | 
before the appointed time I was on hand awaiting 
my royal guide. He was prompt to the minute, | 
punctilious in this as in ali else that pertained to | 
him ; and after coffee and rolls, supplemented by | 
a pony of cognac, I and my curiously appearing | 
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companion set out upon our tour of exploration. 
We had not far to go, not more than a five min- 
utes’ walk, but our way lay across a large open 
plaza—Maximilian Platz—and the contrast be- 
tween my humble self, short and stout, and my 
royal companion struck me as comical in the 
extreme, As familiar an object as the King’s 
uncle was upon the street, every one we met 
turned to glance upon his person, and to lift the 
hat as a mark of recognition. 

It seemed to me too that this morning his waist 
was more wasp-like, his shoulders more square, 
his shirt ruffle more ruffled, his mustache waxed 
to a finer point, his hair curled, oiled, and per- 
fumed to a higher degree, and his hat set more 
jauntily upon his head, than ever before. Taken 
all in all, he was preéminently the “ pink of pe: 
fection”—in his own estimation. 

“Well, here we are,” said Otto, as the gate 
swung open in answer to his summons. “ Don't 
be at all afraid to ask all the questions you wish, 
and roam about where you please.” 

After suitably acknowledging this proffered 
kindness, a tour of the interior of the palace and 
grounds was made, during which the following in- 
formation was elicited. 

The centre of the interior of the palace, for two 
hundred feet of its length, and embracing the en- 
tire width, was torn out soon after the present 
King mounted the throne A glass roof was 
placed over this space, and the cellar filled with 
rich earth up to the ground-level, Trees, shrub 
bery, ferns, and flowering plants were put in this 
mammoth hot-house; an irregular little section 
in the centre was dug out, cemented, filled with 
water, and behold! a miniature lake. A net- 
work of walks wound in and out among the trees, 
an endless bridle-road found its devious way 
about the grounds, a little boat was placed upon 
the bosom of the lake, and a small milk-white 
horse was stabled within easy call. 

Ordinary mortals might think the establish 
ment complete now, but not so the “* Mad King.” 
While “ Old Sol” shone radiantly enough through 
the erystal of this miniature park by day, what 
was to illuminate the darkness of the night, and 
complete the romance of the situation as his Roy- 
al Highness floated out upon the bosom of the 
lake in his fairy boat, Serenading some lhagiaryv 
Dulecinea with voice and guitar, or as he rode 
swiftly on his white charger to meet her at some 
trysting-place? To supply this want wires were 
stretched about the garden, and upon these a sus- 
pended crystal globe, containing a brilliant but 
soft light, was slowly propelled by clock-work 
This Is, or Was, the King’s moon, and it Ccome- 
pleted the furnishing of his winter garden. 

All these sights I saw, and if there be a mat 
rialization of * fairy-land” imyw here in existen e, 
it is this spot of which I write. 

‘Now let us go up and see where his Majesty 
sleeps and lives,” said my royal guide, as he led 
the way to one end of the garden to a marble 
stairway by which the King’s private apartments 


are reached. Ascending these steps one finds 
himself at the top directly in the royal bedchaw- 
ber. This apartment is a marvel in every respect, 


and though not large, it is said to have cost, with 
all its furnishings, the princely sum of one mill- 
ion guidens 

The floor is laid in mosaic of the most costly 
stones, repre senting some scenes of ancient my- 
thology 
manner to the floor, and is composed of marbles 


The surbase is put down in a similar 


of variegated hues, while the wails are faced with 
a great variety of the most costly woods, in which 
sandal and ebony predominate, and the ceiling is 
magnificentiy painted and decorated. 

The bed, not remarkable for its size, reposes 
at the centre of one end of the apartment, over 
which the richest of silks, satins, and lace depend 
in graceful drapery. The bed itself is a marvel 
in shape, representing a nautilus shell, its outside 
giving the appearance of having been washed 
with alum water, and being dusted with diamond 
powder, while costly jewels were set in the body 
of the shelk at irregular intervals of its surface. 
This is the only bedchamber at this end of the 
palace. 

The King is a bachelor and a woman-hater, 
and the only female resident of the palace is his 
aged mother, whom he relegates to the extreme 
opposite end of the building from that occupied 
by himself, and he maintains the role of woman- 
hater with such rigor as to grant his mother but 
a half-hour’s audience with him once a month. 

In other apartments the King passes his days 
reading novels, napping, and dreaming. These 
inane occupations, together with those of eating 
and sleeping, make up the sum total of his life 

He has seven castles and palaces scattered 
over his kingdom, which he maintains uninter- 
ruptedly, but seldom visits, and these have been, 
and still are, a tremendous drain upon his 
finances, and are largely respousible for his em- 
barrassment, 

It was Ludwig’s custom to see his ministers of 
state as little as possible, and he took not the 
slightest part or care as to the government of his 
kingdom. Speaking of this with Count Otto, the 
latter said to me: 

“No; Tam the only one whom his Majesty will 
suffer in his presence willingly, and I have to 
bring to him such documents as require his sig- 
nature. In fact”—and well do [ remember how 
the susceptible count puffed out with a sense of 
conscious importance as he said it—“ in fact, sir, 
I am the sole connecting link between his Majesty 
and his subjects and the outside world; bat for 
me they would know nothing.” 

For years Ludwig has been leaning upon his 
uncle Otto for advice and other aid to extricate 
him from his financial difficulties, but how weak 
a reed this uncle proved to be has been demon- 
strated by the facts. Ludwig has been declared a 
bankrupt, and his relatives and ministers of state 
have at last been oblige d to acknowledge to the 
world the humiliating fact that their sovereign 1s 
indeed a “ Mad King.” 
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PRESENTIMENTS. 
i bec is no heart in the singing, 


There is no seent in the flower: 
Who knows what the moment iv oringing ? 
Who whispers the word of the hour? 





How long’is the time, and how dreary! 
How far are the wars, and how fell! 
Of song-book and music weary, 
She is weary of life as well. 


She turns to her true-love’s letter 
With eyes that are heavy and dim, 
And life is a cruel fetter 
That keeps her apart from him, 
Could she but know of his being— 
Her lover, her husband, her own! 
Oh, for the touch, for the seeing, 
And oh, for the silent tone! 


What were life worth her without him ? 
Ah! if he fall in the fight, 

Then her joys were the grave-clods about him, 
And her day were darker than night. 


She shudders at coming disaster, 
And the hound shakes too in his place— 
The hound who grieves for his master, 
Who grieves for the grief in her face. 


And the shadow looks in at the casement, 
And sees, with his dead man’s eyes, 
The gentle spirit’s abasement 
In a cloud of longing and sighs— 
The shadow of coming sorrow 


To fall with a woful weight, 
When the bitter word of the morrow 





Shall tell of the battle’s fate. 


But the word is still unspoken, 

And she knows not, with tears unshed, 
That her heart is already broken, 

And her hero is stark and dead. 





Paston Carew, Millionaire and Miser,* 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 
Actuor or “Tone Stewart,” “ My 


*Lizzix Lorron or Greyrice,” 
Dreams TO WAKING,” ETO. 


Lover,” 
* From 





CHAPTER XXIUL 
IN THE HANDS OF THE SKILFUL. 


LANCHETTE, an obedient servant to Octavia 

Gaysworthy, was recalcitrant and disappoint- 
ing to Paston Carew. He used to sit for hours 
on hours, and far into the night, his lean brown 
hands laid on this heart-shaped messenger from 
the unseen world—this wheeled and wooden Iris, 
carrying messages by the point of a lead-pencil | 
from the spirits to man—but he could get nothing | 
save unintelligible scratches, which ran round and 
round and along and across the paper in a mind- 
less net-work of meaningless confusion. 
times, by a great deal of touching up, and joining 


Some- 

g 
together unconnected lines, he forced his faith so 
far as to make a tracing of a human face after 
the pattern of a New Zealand idol; sometimes 
the tracing came to be a composite kind of beast, 
half snake, half horse, which would have dismay- 
ed him as an evil omen, had he not felt that he 
had made of his own accord what had not been | 
fairly and freely given. 


Nothing had as yet 
brought conviction, still less light ; and Planchette 
remained indocile, and gave results that had no 
meaning, view them as he would. 

Yet how he longed for some sign, some word, 
some proof substantiating Hope! With the in- 
tellectual assent rather than conviction of a man | 
who has been brought up in the prthodox faith, 
and who has never looked into its proofs, nor 
laid bare its foundations, Paston had the temper- 
ament of a skeptic. He craved for verification of 
those things that he was self-assured he believed, 
and accepted everything he heard that flattered 
his desire for direct communication, What he 
could not understand, that he pressed into the 
service of faith as evidence; and he was like a 
man who, fearing to see the light, helds up colored 
screens, with which he is only half content. He 
thrust from him the doctrine of unconscious 
cerebration as untenable and unintelligible, but 
the meandering of the thoughts unbidden, open- 
eyed dreaming in the daylight, might well be di- 
rect spiritual revelation. Cards, more especially 
his own dirty little tarots,avere favorite vehicles 
for the unseen to manipulate; omens of all kinds 
were sent with intent; dreams had their inter- 
pretative significance; presentiments, signs yet 
more subtle and impalpable, were spirtually con- 
veyed; and the whole rank and file of ambassa- 
dors from the spiritual world—giiosts, spectres, 
wraiths, and mediums, among the rest—were as 
fully accredited as any of those in the body, flour- 
ishing about in bag-wigs and court dress at St. 
James's. But with all this effervescence of super- 
stition his brain was the brain of a skeptic, and 
the one was the direct consequence of the other. 

Planchette had been Octavia's loon. She had 
offered to lend him this sensitive little wooden 
Iris with an air of false conviction, and he had 
accepted the offer with a sneer that was no more 
true than her earnestness had been. 

“Tt will be such a comfort to you,” she had 
said. “Your friends in the spirit world will 
communicate with you, and tell you what you 
ought to do; and then you will be both led aright, 
and have no responsibility.” 

To which his answer had been: “ A new terror 
among the many added to death? Even the 


| of things in this last paper. 





yrave not strong enough to sever the sordid bond ?” 
~ But he had taken the slippery, easily worked 
little machine, for all his sneer, and had sat over 
it for hours at a time, trying for an intelligible 
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message, which never came. He had made only 
a net-work of scratches, out of which ingenuity 
itself could construct no coherent words nor pos- 
sible form without a great outley of imaginative 
skill. 

“Well, what have you got from Planchette ?” 
asked Ovtavia one day, when she and her mother 
called at Mock-Beggar, as they so often did. 
“Have you had any new messages ?” 

“None,” said Paston. 

“ But you have made something ?” she returned. 

“A few absurd scratches. As I had the ma- 
chine, I thought I would use it. One values one’s 
own tests; but I have got nothing of any value.” 

He spoke with admirable indifference, a little 
colored with disdain. 

“Everything is of importance,” said Octavia, 
seriously. “ You see, the spirits cannot do all 
things perfectly at once. We have to learn their 
ways, as we have to learn a new language or a 
new accomplishment. You will become stronger 
as you go on, and then you will get all sorts of 
things you will like. I wish you would show me 
what you have done.” 

“T have done nothing in any way intelligible,” 
he repeated, stiffly. 

“Perhaps not to you,” she insisted; “but I 
might make something of it. You see, I am ac- 
customed to the funny way the spirits begin with 
new people. And I am an interpreting medium 
as well as other things. I wish vou would let 
me see what you have done. I know I could 
explain it all to you, and I would be your chief 
baker, or Joseph, or whoever it was that knew 
about the lean kine.” 

“ T have done nothing,” he said again. 
are only scratches.” 

“Well, that is just what they should be in the 
beginning!” she repeated. ‘What else would 
you have? Now just get them, like a dear man, 
and I'll tell you all about them. And we are 
losing time; mamma and that darling will be 
back presently, and you don’t want them to see.” 

Reluctantly, not much affecting Miss Gays- 
worthy, and holding her as but an unsatisfactory 
kind of envoy, but willing to have even her guid- 
ance through the maze rather than none at all, 
Paston went into his study for the sheets of 
paper he had locked away in his writing-table 
drawer as carefully as he locked away his bank- 
notes, and brought them back to the adept wait- 
ing to decipher their hieroglyphics. 

Mrs, Gaysworthy and Yetta were in the garden. 
Mrs. Gaysworthy always did go into the garden 
with Yetta when they called at Mock-Beggar. 
She professed herself so deeply interested in 
flowers, and maintained that the flowers here— 
those poor starved, stunted plants and blooms, 
spoiled for want of sufficient nourishment, like 
children kept just above the line of absolute 
starvation—were the most interesting of all in 
Beaton Brows. Besides, this division of forces 
strengthened each. She left Octavia to fish for 
the master of this beautiful place by means of 
Planchette’s messages, while she attacked him 
through his daughter. The one method was di- 
rect, the other incidental; and suspicious men 
are often best caught by the latter. Yetta would 
be a more powerful advocate, too, than any per- 
sonal desire—at least, so she judged, reading him 
by the light of her extensive knowledge of men 
-—and she would rather the girl approved the mo- 
ther than that Paston proposed for the wife. 

“Why, Mr. Carew, these are just perfect!” 
said Octavia, in high glee, when he gave her the 
papers and she had studied them for a while. 
“See how you have progressed! It is marvel- 
lous! Look here—at the beginning the spirits 
could not speak to you at all. There are just 
the scratches and circles and runnings about 
they always make—like so many babies who 
cannot write. And now I can make out all sorts 
Look ! here is an 
angel,’ she went on to say, with a few rapid 
touches converting a spider’s web kind of scrawl 
into a taing that looked like a caterpillar with a 
couple of wedge-shaped appendages; “and here 
is « demon,” she added, in the same way join- 
ing and touching up another set of scratches 
into the caricature of a conventionalized de- 
mon with horns and a tail. ‘“ And the angel is 
chasing away the demon—there with that dark 
splotch. So that is all right, and you are in 
good hands and being taken care of. The spir- 
its wanted to tell you that. And I can read a 
few words too,” she went on to say, her pencil 
still busy. “See, this is evidently ‘ friend,’ and 
this is ‘ white,’ and look! here is ‘soul,’ and here 
is ‘trust.’ Now fetch Planchette, and we will 
try for a message. I am sure the spirits want 
to speak to you.” 

“Tt would be impolite to refuse you,” said Pas- 
ton, masking his real feeling with a smile more 
ghastly than he knew; and when he had again 
gone back to his room for the machine, Octavia 
hid her face in her handkerchief, and said to her- 
self, while she laughed beneath her breath, “ If 
I do not make that old goose do as I like, it will 
be odder than Planchette herself !” 

No laughter, however, was to be seen in her 
face when Paston came back with his heart- 
shaped wooden Iris. She was, for her, grave and 
quiet, when she sat by a small round table, he on 
the other side facing her and Planchette between 
them, and their four hands laid lightly on the sen- 
sitive little plank. . Presently it began to move, 
as if writing, and it moved with extreme rapidity, 
and soon came to the end of the paper. 

“Now let us see what they have said!” cried 
Octavia, taking up the sheet, and she read aloud. 

It was a long exhortation to general godliness 
of living and belief in the spirits. It was emi- 
nently a safe message, but not specially convini- 
cing to one seeking to know, and it was signed 


“They 


| only in initials, ““M.P.C.” But in smaller writing 


at the end was a coda, which gave a certain signifi- 
cance to the whole: “ Dear son, you may trust 
your friend, White Soul.” 

“Why, that’s me!” cried Octavia, with girlish 








glee. She took the little machine and kissed it. 
“Dear Planchette, thank you! thank you, dear 
spirits,so much! That’s my name in the spirit 
world,” she went on to say, all in a tumult and 
turmoil of excitement. ‘They have christened 
me White Soul. And of course that was what 
they were wanting to say to you on the paper. 
Don’t you see ?—I made out ‘trust,’ and ‘ friend’, 
and ‘ white,’ and ‘soul’; but you were not strong 
enough yet, so they could not speak. And so you 
may trust me, Mr. Carew. Iam a silly little thing, 
I know, but I hope I am a good girl, and honest 
and above-board. And you see it is your father 
and mother who have come to you! M. P.C.— 
Maurice and Patty Clinton. Here! let us try 
again.” 

“Ts there no word from her!” half sighed 
Paston. 

He did not care for his father and mother. 
He was wanting some assurance that the dead 
wife whom he had loved so fondly was conscious 
of his being and waiting for his coming. Octavia 
divined his thoughts, and understood his broken 
sentence. But—what in the name of fortune 
was that dead wife’s Christian name ? 

Planchette wrote rapidly again. This time it 
was a distinct message from the mother, and 
signed in full “ Patty,” and stating how that 
she and the father and the sweet young wife— 
“imy daughter in the spirit world as she would 
have been on earth,” all watched over Paston 
and his daughter, and occupied themselves in 
making things as safe and pleasant as they had 
the power to do—with future advantageous con- 
tingencies in the world beyond. For just one 
brief moment Paston was overcome; then his 
habitual caution reasserted itself. 

“Give me sume proof—something that can- 
not be denied—that I only know. This must be 
easy,” he said, with crisped lips. 

“T wonder what they will say ?” said Octavia. 

“Remember that night in June!” wrote Plan- 
chette. 

“What does that mean?” asked Octavia, speak- 
ing carelessly, but with a sharp look, watching 
the inscrutable face. 

“That tells me nothing,” he replied, with well- 
acted indifference. “What nightin June? What 
does it mean ?” 

But the sharp eyes watching so closely saw 
an almost imperceptible little contraction of the 
lips—and how on the dark and long forehead 
small drops of clammy dew started from the skin. 

* Joy and sorrow,” wrote Planchette. 

A shiver passed over this usually impassive 
frame; but, moved as he was, his natural sus- 
picion carried it over his superstition. 

“Tell me more explicitly,” he said, in a voice 
he did his best in vain to master. It was deep 
and husky and slightly faltered, and Octavia saw 
that the right track bad been struck. Yetta’s 
birthday was in June, and the world at Beaton 
Brows which kuew so little, knew at least so much 
—that her mother had died in giving her birth. 

“Joy and sorrow—life and death,” wrote the 
little machine. 

“Tell me more—tell me that one thing—re- 
peat that one word which you and I only know,” 
said Paston. 

The machine gave a kind of spasmodic jump. 

“ Good-by,” it wrote rapidly, “ Weare tired.” 

Then it stopped still and remained fixed; when 
Paston tried to push it lightly, he did not stir it 
from its place. 

“It is of no use sitting longer,” said Octavia, 
rising. “No more can be got, if we were to stay 
here for an hour. They have gone. They are 
very arbitrary and very tiresome, and just as you 
are on the point of something really interesting, 
they often go like this. It is too bad, but we 
cannot help it. They get cross if we press them.” 

“It seems odd to me that you should speak of 
these—Powers—so disrespectfully, and use your 
own force so lightly,” said Paston, slowly and 
severely, 

“Oh! you make a great mistake to go at it too 
seriously,” said Octavia. “They don’t like it. 
Besides, you have sometimes to scold them—just 
as I scold Sprite. You see, they are not so very 
far superior to ourselves. They are in the other 
world certainly, but they are no better than they 
were when they were down here. And sometimes 
they are a great deal worse. And then they tell 
such stories! A lot of wicked, mischievous little 
imps get about, and say all sorts of naughty lies. 
And then people believe that the poor dear me- 
dium is to blame. It is the spirits themselves.” 

“That isan unsatisfactory state of things for 
the medium,” said Paston, dryly. 

“Yes; isn’t it? But it cannot be helped,” re- 
turned Octavia, philosophically submissive to the 
inevitable. “But you'll do better now with 
Planchette, just see if you do not,” she said, sud- 
denly breaking fresh ground. “It is charged 
now, like an electrie machine, and you do much 
better after a strong medium has used it. You 
will get more intelligible writing. You did very 
well as it was—you got trust, and: friend, and 
white, and soul, all distinct enough to one who is 
accustomed to these things; and the message 
showed what it.all meant. But now you'll get 
a better class of thing. Iam sure of it!” 

“My curiosity is nearly satisfied,” said Paston, 
stiffly. He did not wish Octavia to know all, 

“My goodness !” she ejaculated. “ How funny! 
I am never satisfied! You see, there is so much 
to learn, isn’t there? If we could only get them 
to tell us, how jolly it would’ be!” 

“Tf!” echoed Paston, thinking what treasures 
indeed could be unveiled by those who had leapt 
the gulf and learned the Great Secret—who knew 
what made that thing we call Life, and what was 
in the Change we speak of as Death—those states 
to which we gave names, understanding nothing 
of their meaning. O for some message from the 
dead to give the truth to the living !—some sign, 
some proof that no man could deny, to assure us 
of the continuance of identity—the immortality 
of love! 


’ 





The yearning passion that swept across the 
lean hard face—as a phosphorescent wave break- 
ing across a stagnant pool—startled Octavia, and 
for the moment both frightened and abashed her: 
She felt sorry that she had carried things so far, 
and terrified lest her cheat should ever be dis- 
covered. The thing she had undertaken as a 
harmless kind of aid to her own private ends 
might prove in the end like the rod which be- 
came a serpent and stung the hand of him who 
held it; and the last state of what was esSen- 
tially a plant might be much worse than the first. 
Nevertheless, she knew that the one necessary 
lesson of evil which wishes to succeed is—go on 
boldly to the end, and trust to the chapter of 
accidents not to be discovered midway. 

“Let us go and find mamma,” then said Oc- 
tavia; “she has run away with that darling long 
enough. And we shall get no more messages to- 
day, at all events.” 

“At your pleasure in a moment,” said Paston, 
coldly. 

He had first to take back Planchette and those 
scrawled and unintelligible papers to his study, 
where he kept them, as he kept his money and 
Yetta’s jewels. 

Octavia half laughed and half frowned when 
he left the room. 

“What an old wretch he is!” she said to her- 
self. “He has no more life in him than a mum- 
my. Ungrateful old horror! [f I could, would 
I not make him pay for all this! Well, perhaps 
I shall some day. He seems to have taken the 
bait, and in spiritualism and Planchette ce n'est 
que le premier pas que coiite !” 

Meauwhile she walked through the open win- 
dow on to the lawn, and strolled across, alone, to 
the seat under the cedar-tree, where she knew 
that Paston could*see her, @id where she put 
herself into the most becoming attitude she could 
aésime. She might as well have posed before a 
marble statue. Paston did not even know the 
color of the gown she wore, nor notice whether 
the fringe on her forehead was shorter or longer 
than usual. To him she was now nothing but a 
medium of communication—a link between the 
seen and the unseen; and her personality count- 
ed for no more than that of a pencil or a_pen. 
He certainly somewhat wondered that she shouid 
have that power. A frivolous, ignorant, light- 
minded giglet, she was as strange as Iris or 
Planchette itself. But the ways of the unseen 
powers are inscrutable, and the consecratiofi’ ot 
Octavia Gaysworthy was no more marvellous than 
that of certain others—the witch of Endor among 
the number. 

The husband-hunter sat there waiting for her 
companion to accompany her through the garden 
to the houses, whence she heard her mother’s 
voice talking to the head gardener, from whom 
she was asking seeds and cuttings. But she 
waited in vain. Paston was poring over the 
messages given by the spirits of his father and 
mother through Octavia’s agency, and doing his 
best to make himself see some likeness in the 
writing to that of either the one or the other. 
If to either, it was to his mother’s, for Patty’s 
hand had been that spidery, peaked, indetermi- 
nate kind of thing which is rather typical than 
individual; and Octavia Gaysworthy’s, which he 
did not know, was like it. 

“If—if it should be true !” he said, half aloud. 
“Tf she is waiting for me there! If she knows 
all my love and all my constancy to her mem- 
ory!” 

; [ro BE CONTINUED.) 
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CHAPTER V. 

y INTERBORNE sped on his way to Sherton- 

Abbas without elation and without discom- 
posure. Had he regarded his inner self spectacu- 
larly, as lovers are now daily more wont to do, he 
might have felt pride in the discernment of a 
somewhat rare power in him—that of keeping not 
only judgment but emotion suspended in difficult 
cases, But he noted it not. Neither did he ob- 
serve what was also the fact, that though he 
cherished a true and warm feeling toward Grace 
Melbury, he was not altogether her fool just now. 
It must be remembered that he had not seen her 
for a year, 

Arrived at the entrance to a long flat lane, 
which had taken the spirit out of many a pedes- 
trian in times when, with the majority, to travel 
meant to walk, he saw before him the trim figure 
of a young woman in pattens, journeying with 
that steadfast concentration which means pur- 
pose and not pleasure. He was soun near enough 
to see that she was Marty South. Click, click, 
click, went the pattens ; and she did not turn her 
head, 

She had, however, become aware before this 
that the driver of the approaching gig was Giles. 
She had shrunk from being: overtaken by him 
thus ; but as it-was inevitable, she had braced her- 


-self up’ for his inspection by closing her lips so 


as to make her mouth quite unemotional, and by 
throwing an additional firmness into her tread. 

“Why do you wear pattens, Marty? The 
turnpike is clean enough, although the lanes are 
muddy.” 

“They save my boots.” 

“ But twelve miles in pattens—’twill twist your 
feet off. Come, get up and ride with me.” 

She hesitated, removed her pattens, knocked 
the gravel out of them against the wheel, and 
mounted in front of the nodding specimen apple- 
tree. She had so arranged her bonnet with a 
full border and trimmings that her lack of long 
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hair did not much injure her appearance ; though 
Giles, of course, saw that it was gone,and may 
have guessed her motive in parting with it, such 
sales, though infrequent, being not unheard of in 
that locality. 

But nature’s adornment was still hard by, in fact 
within two feet of him, though he did not know 
it. In Marty’s basket was a brown-paper packet, 
and in the packet the chestnut locks, which, by 
reason of the: barber’s request for secrecy, she 
had not ventured to intrust to other hands. 

Giles asked, with some hesitation, how her fa- 
ther was getting on. 

He was better, she said; he would be able to 
work in a day or two; he would be quite well 
but for his craze about the tree falling on him. 

“You know why I don’t ask for him so often 
as I might, I suppose ?” said Winterborne. “ Or 
don't you know ?” 

“T think I do.” 

“ Because of the houses ?” 

She nodded. 

“Yes. Iam afraid it may seem that my anx- 
iety is about those houses which I should lose 
by his death, more than about him. Marty, I do 
feel anxious about the houses, since half my in- 
come depends upon them; but I do likewise care 
for him; and it almost seems wrong that houses 
should be leased for lives, so as to lead to such 
mixed feelings.” 

“After father’s death they will be Mrs. Char- 
mond’s ?” 

“ They'll be hers.” 

“They are going to keep company with my 
hair,” she thought. 

Thus talking, they reached the town. By no 
pressure would she ride up the street with him, 
“That's the right of another woman,” she said, 
with playful malice, as she put on her pattens. 
“J wonder what you are thinking of! Thank 
you for the liftin that handsomegig. Good-by,” 

He blushed a little, shook his head at her, and 
drove on ahead into the streets; the churches, the 
abbey, and other buildings on this clear bright 
morning having the liny distinctness of architect- 


ural drawings, as if the original dream and vision ” 


of the conceiving master-mason, some medieval 
Vilars or other unknown to fame, were for a few 
minutes flashed down through the centuries to 
an unappreciative age. Giles saw their eloquent 
look on this day of transparency, but could not 
construe it. He turned into the inn yard. 

Marty, following the same track, marched 
promptly to the hair-dresser’s, Mr. Percombe’s, 
Percombe was the chief of his trade in Sherton 
Abbas. He had the patronage of such county 
offshoots as had been obliged to seek the shelter 
of small houses in that ancient town, of the local 
clergy, and so on; of whom le had made 
wigs, while others among them had compensated 
for neglecting him in their lifetime by patronizing 
him when they were dead, and letting him shave 
their corpses, On the strength of ail this, he had 
taken down his pole, and called himself “ Perru- 
quier to the aristocracy.” 

Nevertheless this sort of support did not quite 
fill his children’s mouths, and they had to be 
tilled. So behind his house there was a little 
yard, reached by a passage from the back street, 
and in that yard was a pole, and under the pole 
a shop of quite another description than the 
ornamental one in the front street. Here on 
Saturday nights from seven till ten he took an 
almost innumerable succession of twopences from 
the farm-laborers who flocked thither in crowds 
from the country. And thus he lived. 

Marty, of course, went to the front shop, and 
handed her packet to him silently. “ Thank you,” 
said the barber, quite joyfully. “I hardly ex- 
pected it after what you said last night.” 

She turned aside, while a tear welled up and 
stood in each eye at this reminder. 

“Nothing of what I told you,” he whispered, 
there being others in the shop. “ But I can trust 
you, I see.” 

She had now reached the end of this distress- 
ing business, and went listlessly along the street 
to attend to other errands. These occupied her 
till four o'clock, at which time she recrossed the 
market-place. It was impossible to avoid re- 
discovering Winterborne every time she passed 
that way, for standing, as he always did at this 
season of the year, with his specimen apple-tree 
in the midst, the boughs rose above the heads of 
the crowd, and brought a delightful suggestion 
of orchards among the crowded buildings there. 
When her eye fell upon him for the last time 
he was standing somewhat apart, holding the 
tree like an ensign, and looking on the ground 
instead of pushing his produce, as he ought to 
have been doing. He was, in fact, not a very 
successful seller either of his trees or of his 
cider, his habit of speaking his mind, when he 
spoke at all, militating against this branch of his 
business. 

While she regarded him he suddenly lifted his 
eyes in a direction away from Marty, his fave 
simultaneously kindling with recognition and 
surprise. She followed his gaze, and saw walk- 
ing across to him a flexible young creature, in 
whom she perceived the features of her she had 
known as Miss Grace Melbury, but now looking 
glorified and refined above her former level. 
Winterborne, being fixed to the spot by his apple- 
tree, could not advance to meet her; he held out 
his spare hand, with his hat in it, and with some 
embarrassment beheld her coming on. tiptoe 
through the mud to the middle of the square 
where he stood. 

Miss Melbury’s arrival so early was, as Marty 
could see, unexpected by Giles, which accounted 
for his not being ready to receive her. Indeed, 
her father had named five o’clock as her proba- 
ble time, for. which reason that hour had been 
looming out all the day in his forward perspec- 
tive, like an important edifice on a plain. Now 
here she was come, he knew not how, and his 
arranged welcome stultified. 


for some 


His face became gloomy at her necessity for’ 








stepping into the road, and more still at the little 
look of embarrassment which appeared on hers 
at having to perform the meeting with him under 
an apple-tree ten feet high in the middle of the 
market-place. Having had occasion to take off 
the new gloves she had bought to come home in, 
she held out to him a hand graduating from pink 
at the tips of the fingers to white at the palm; 
and the reception formed a scene, with the tree 
over their heads, which was not by any means an 
ordinary one in Sherton-Abbas streets. 

Nevertheless the greeting on her looks and lips 
was of a restrained type, which perhaps was not 
unnatural. For true it was that Giles Winter- 
borne, well-attired and well-mannered as he was 
for a yeoman, looked rough beside her. It had 
sometimes dimly occurred to him, in his rumi- 
nating silence at Little Hintock, that external phe- 
nomena—such as the’ lowness or height or color 
of a hat, the fold of a coat, the make of a boot, or 
the chance attitude or occupation of a limb at the 
instant of view—may have a great influence upon 
feminine opinion of a man’s worth—so frequently 
founded on non-essentials ; but a certain causti- 
city of mental tone toward himself and the world 
in general had prevented to-day, as always, any 
enthusiastic action on the strength of that reflec- 
tion; and her momentary instinct of reserve at 
first sight of him was the penalty he paid for his 
laxness. 

He gave away the tree to a by-stander, as soon 
as he could find one who would accept the cum- 
bersome gift, and the twain moved on toward the 
inn at which he had put up. Marty made as if 
to step forward for the pleasure of being recog- 
nized by Miss Melbury; but abruptly checking 
herself she glided behind a-carrier’s van, saying, 
dryly, “ No, I bain’t wanted there,” and critical- 
ly regarded Winterborne’s companion. 

It would have been very difficult to describe 
Grace Melbury with precision, either now or at 
any time, Nay, from the highest point of view, 
4o precisely describe a human being, the focus of 
a universe—how impossible! But apart from 
transcendentalism there never probably lived a 
person who was in herself more completely a re- 
ductio ad absurdum of attempts to appraise a wo- 
man, even externally, by items of face and figure. 
Speaking generally, it may be said that she was 
sometimes beautiful, at other times not beautiful, 
according to the state of her health and spirits. 

In simple corporeal presentment she was of 
a fair and clear complexion, rather pale than 
pink, slim in build, and elastic in movement. 
Her look expressed a tendency to wait for oth- 
thoughts before uttering her own: possibly 
also to wait for others’ deeds before her own do- 
ing. In her small, delicate mouth, which had per- 
haps hardly settled down to its matured curves, 
there was a gentleness that might hinder suffi- 
cient self-assertion for her own good. She had 
well-formed eyebrows, which, had her portrait 
been painted, would probably have been done in 
Prout’s or Vandyck brown, 

There was nothing remarkable in her dress just 
now, beyond a natural fitness and a style that was 
recent for the streets of Sherton. But, indeed, 
had it been the reverse, and quite striking, it 
would have meant just as little. For there can 
be hardly anything less connected with a woman’s 
personality than drapery which she has neither 
designed, manufactured, cut, sewed, nor even seen, 
except by a glance of approval when told that 
such and such a shape and color must be had 
because it has been decided by others as impera- 
tive at that particular time. 

What people, therefore, saw of her in a cur- 
sory view was very little; in truth, mainly some- 
thing that was not she. The woman herself was 
a shadowy, conjectural creature who had little to 
do with the outlines presented to Sherton eyes— 

shape in the gloom, whose true description 
could only be approximated by putting together 
a movement now and a glance then, in that pa- 
tient and long-continued attentiveness which no- 
thing but watchful loving-kindness ever troubles 
to give. 


’ 
ers 


There was a little delay in their setting out 
from the town, and Marty South took advantage 
of it to hasten ‘forward, with the view of escaping 
them on the way, lest they should feel compelled 
to spoil their ¢éte-d-téte by asking her to ride. She 
walked fast, and one-third of the journey was 
done, and the evening rapidly darkening, before 
she perceived any sign of them behind her. Then 
while ascending a hill she dimly saw their vehicle 
drawing near the lowest part of the incline, their 
heads slightly bent toward each other, drawn to- 
gether, no doubt, by their souls, as the heads of 
a pair of horses well in hand are drawn in by the 
rein, She walked still faster. 

But between these and herself there was a car- 
riage, apparently a brougham, coming in the same 
direction, with lighted lamps. When it overtook 
her—which was not soon, on account of her pace 
—the scene was much darker, and the lights 
glared in her eyes sufficiently to hide the details 
of the equipage. 

It occurred to Marty that she might take hold 
behind this carriage and so keep along with it, to 
save herself the mortification of being overtaken 
and picked up for pity’s sake by the coming pair. 
Accordingly, as the carriage drew abreast of her 
in climbing the long ascent, she walked close to 
the wheels, the rays of the nearest lamp’ pene- 
trating her very pores. She had only just dropped 
behind when the carriage stopped, and to her 
surprise the coachman asked her over his shoul- 
der if she would ride. What made the question 
more surprising was that it came in obedience to 
an order from the interior of the vehicle. 

Marty gladly assented, for she was weary, very 
weary, after working all night and keeping afoot 
all day, She mounted beside the coachman, won- 
dering why this good fortune had happened to 
her. He was rather a great man in aspect, and 
she did not like to inquire of him for some 
time. 





At last she said, “‘ Who has been so kind as to 
ask me to ride ?” 

“Mrs. Charmond,” replied her statuesque com- 
panion. 

Marty was stirred at the name so closely con- 
nected with her last night’s experiences. “ Is 
this her carriage ?” she whispered. 

“Yes; she’s inside.” 

Marty reflected, and perceived that Mrs. Char- 
mond must have recognized her plodding up the 
hill under the blaze of the lamp—recognized, 
probably, her stubby poll (since she had kept 
away her face), and thought that those stubbles 
were the result of her own desire. 

Marty South was not so very far wrong. In- 
side the carriage a pair of bright eyes looked 
from a ripely handsome face, and though behind 
those bright eyes was a mind of unfathomed 
inysteries, beneath them there beat a heart ca- 
pable of quick extempore warmth—a heart which 
could indeed be passionately and imprudently 
warm on certain occasions. At present, after rec- 
ognizing the girl, she had acted on a mere impulse, 
possibly feeling gratified at the denuded appear- 
ance which signified the success of her agent in 
obtaining what she had required. 


“Tis wonderful that she should ask ye,” ob- 
served the magisterial coachman, presently. “I 


have never known her do it before, for as a rule 
she takes no interest in the village folk at all.” 
Marty said no more, but occasionally turned 
her head to see if she could get a glimpse of the 
Olympian creature who, as the coachman had 
truly observed, hardly ever descended from her 


clouds into the Tempe of the parishioners. But 
she could discern nothing of the lady. She also 
looked for Miss Melbury and Winterborne. The 


nose of their horse sometimes came quite near 
the back of Mrs. Charmond’s carriage. But they 
never attempted to pass it till the latter convey- 
ance turned toward the park gate, when they 
sped by. Here the carriage drew up that the 
gate might be opened; and in the momentary si- 
lence Marty heard a gentle oral sound, soft as a 
breeze. 

“What's that?” she whispered. 

‘* Mis’ess yawning.” 

“Why should she yawn ?” 

““Oh, because she’s been used to such wonder- 
fully good life, and finds it dull here, She'll 
soon be off again on account of it.” 

“So rich and so powerful, and yet to yawn!” 
the girl murmured. “ Then things don’t fay with 
she any more than with we!” 

Marty now alighted; the lamp again shone 
upon her, and as the carriage rolled on, a soft 
voice said to her from the interior, “* Good-night.”’ 

“ Good-night, ma’am,” said Marty. But she 
had not been able to see the woman who began 
so greatly to interest her—the second person of 
her own sex,who hgd operated strongly on her 
mind that day. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





THE TEA-GATHERER, 
See illustration on page 401. 

HE tea-plant is an evergreen shrub of the 
same family as the camellias, and usually 
grows to the height of from three to five feet. 
It is very bushy, with numerous and very leafy 
branches. The methods of raising the plant and 
picking the leaves do not differ much, whether 
the crop is growing in China, or Japan, or in 
Assam. In the north of China the farms are 
small, only of four or five acres, and every farmer 
has his little tea garden, and travellers say that 
there are few sights more pleasing than that 
of a Chinese family in the interior gathering the 
leaves, while the patriarch of the houselfold di- 
rects the labors of his descendants from manhood 
down to childhood. On the Assam plantations 
the operation of picking is performed by eighty 
or a hundred women and children together, and 
there is therefore less care in the sorting of the 
leaves. It is on the size and age of the leaf that 
the quality of the tea depends. The first crop is 
usually gathered about the middle of April. This 
consists of the young leaf buds just as they begin 
to unfold, and forms a fine and delicate kind of 
Young Hyson, which is held in high estimation, 
and generally sent in small quantities as presents 
to friends. It is very scarce and expensive, and 
unless the plants are young, and rain falls soon, 
the operation is injurious to the tree. The second 
picking is the most important. Usually only the 
six uppermost leaves on each stem are gatliered. 
They are named from the tea it is supposed they 
willmake. The closed leaf at the end of the twig 
is Flowery Pekoe ; the second, Orange Pekoe ; the 
third, simply Pekoe. Then follow two Souchong 
leaves and.the Congo leaf. Anything below this 
is named Bohea. A third gathering takes place 
in July, and a final one in August, but’ both of 
these consist of large and old leaves, and are of 
little value, and, indeed, are often used for dyeing. 
To insure the excellence of the finer and younger 
leaves from which the green teas are manufac- 
tured extraordinary pains are taken—so travel- 
lers tell—by the Chinese. Fortwo or three weeks 
before the harvest begins, the collectors, who are 
trained to this business from an early age, are 
prohibited from eating fish and other food reeck- 
oned unclean, lest their breath contaminate the 
leaves. We are further assured that they are 
compelled to take a bath two or three times a 
day, and not allowed to gather the leaves with 
the naked fingers, but always with gloves. The 
finest tea, if the proper time for gathering it be 
neglected, may be changed in a night into an in- 
ferior sort. The leaves must be roasted on the 
same evening that they are collected. It.is com- 
forting to read of all these precautions, but the 
comfort vapishes when we reflect that the tea as 
it comes to the “ outer barbarian” has been dyed, 
adulterated, and sophisticated in all sorts of ways. 
It is most probable that picking tea leaves is a 
coarse operation done more or less carefully, and 

that perfection is impossible. 











ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. L. W.—Get black satin surah as a foundation for 
your thin fabric, and make it by designs described in 
ate numbers of the Bazar, with long drapery and 
shirred basque. 

Makine Preparations.—The groom and ushers at 
a day wedding should wear frock-coats with dark gray 
trousers. 

Sussoriser. —Your écru ce apap will be very styl- 
ish over the brown silk made by suggestions in Bazar 

X. 


No. 18, Vol 
L. U. F.—Get pale écru or blue cashmere for a 
basque and drapery, with a skirt like your silk. Get 


wider-striped black and white silk to combine with 
the narrow-striped you now have. See illustrations of 
new dresses for girls in Bazar No, 20, Vol. XIX. 

Mus. B. 8.—There are professions ul scourers in this 


| city who can raise the pile of velvet, and probably of 





} surah for 





plush, but we do not know their method. 

G. F. R.—Read about mourning customs in Bazar 
No. 16, Vol. XTX. 

Eoonomicat Sussortser.—Get a few yards (about 
five) of cashmere of a blue-gray shade, »nd make a 
basque and some drapery on your bine silk skirt, with 
some Japanese red crape for a full plastron, and as 
ay. for blue rosettes on the side of the skirt. 

. C.—Consult Manners and Social Usages for the 
in of the fluger-nails. 

New Svunssoriser.—Chenille fringe with beads at the 
end of each strand, and a colored surah or satteen lin- 
ing, is nice for a bouclé mantle. Satteen for lining is 
& mixture of cashmere and silk that is very durable. 

Earnest Inquirer.—Cut jet beads or brown 
rosary beads for edging garments will be furnished 
you by any fancy store; they are attached to a braid 
that is sewed on under the edge of the material. You 
buy the beaded braid by the yard. Get either plain 
twilled wool or canvas, white bourette or white wool 
with colored stripes, and the dress will be suitable for 
church in the summer, 

Sussoriser.—White embroidered muslin, canvas, 
veiling, or China crape dresses are worn by graduates. 
White kid gloves are coming into favor again. 

Nerrix.—A better model for making you 
dress is the striped and plain woo! costume illustrated 
on page 229 of Bazar No. 14, Vol. XIX. Use brown 
velvet for revers and panels with goods like your sam- 
ple for the entire dress. 

Sunsortper. —Mousque taire gloves are 

Puttiis.—Do not have a ball dress for next winter 
made until autumn. We cannot tell now what gloves 
or coiffures will be worn then. 

E. A. Sunsoriser.—Babies two years old wee 
skirts reaching to the ankles, a jetted gre 
and lace scarf mantle. Fashionable 
during Leni. 

A. B. C.—Your pretty blocked silk is now stylish for 
combining with cashmere, or with plain India silk or 
surah of the darkest shade in the blocks. Use the 
stylish design on page 277 of Bazar No. 17, Vol. XTX. 
Wear rings on the third and fourth fingers, no matter 
if you are not engaged or married. 

Eramine.—Make a plain basque of your étamine 
over a blue or red satteen lining, and wear it wah 
white or blue muslin, or black or blue silk skirts. Get 
some striped wool for « lower skirt to combine with 
your light brown by design on page 277 of Bazar No. 17, 
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Vol. XIX., using Hercules b raid f for trimming. Or,if 
you wish a tailor-made dress, consult Bazar No. $. 
Vol. XIX, Have a smal! rongh brown straw bonnet 


with some red or yeliow in the picot ribbon bow upon 
it. 

Katinka.—Don’t get y 
your ainber and ¢ 
Then make with a sbirred waist, 
and a sash with beaded ends 
straight back drapery 
Bazar No. 18, Vol. XUX. 

E. M. R.—We have not the Louis Quinze patterns, 
nor can we tell you where to get them. 

Anton L. H.—Wear bronze-colored stockings with 
bronze slippers. 

Em ‘T.—The three materials will combine prettily, 
using the velvet for revers, the brocade for soft plas- 
tron and sash, and the sural: for the dress, with also 
some pleats of the brocade down one side. 

Onive.—Black China crape 
mourning. 


ellow cashmere. Have silk 
1 it in stripes 
beaded side panel, 
to hang the full 
tead New York Fashions of 
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is worn by thore not in 
Get Chantilly or imitation thread lace, and 





make over satin surah *y the design illustrated for 
white lace on page 228 of Bazar No. 14, Vol. XIX. 
Ilenonanoe,—Gitighams, lawns, piqué, Chambéry, 
India silks, foulard, étamine, nuns’ veiling, flawnel, 
serge, grenadine, and all light woollens are worn by 
ladies and children at summer resorts in New York 


State. 

An Otp Sussoriser.—We 
man’s Exchang 

Sunsortser.—We have repeatedly said that we make 
no purchases for our readers, and that we recommend 
no depilatories or cosmetics whatever. 

Constant Reaper.—At a home wedding 
man faces the company, and the bridal 
him. 

Anxious Maup.—We cannot undertake to prescribe 
for maladies of any kind, and can only advise you to 
consult some good physician. 

An O_p Sunsortsen.—We can 
tion about the lady you mention, 


know of but one Wo- 





the clergy- 
pair face 


give you no informa- 





Mres M. H. S. —Group your cards according to your 
fancy. | We can give you no definite suggestions. 
K. F.—There - three places in Brazi I by the name 


of Porto Allegro: 1. The capital of Rio Grande do Sul, 
160 miles north- Ahn ast of Rio Grande; population, 
12,000. 2. A small town in the province of Bahia, 120 
miles south-southwest of Porto Seguro. 3. A town in 
Rio Grande do Norte, 190 miles west of Natal; popu- 
lation, 4000. 

Guvevra.—You call on the lady of the house first, 
then inquire for your friend, send up cards for both, 
and when you leave the house put your husband's 
cards on the table. —We do not sdvise feather trimming 
for cloth suits; it is only proper for satin or silk. 

“ Exize Hype.”—A man might wear a dress-coat at 
a six-o’clock wedding, but that is so unusual an hour 
for a wedding that it is the exception which proves the 
rule. A lady should rise to acknowledge all introduc- 
tions. A man should always rise. An introduction in 
a street car is an awkward thing. You will find a long 
account of the proper treatment of the hand and flu- 
ger-nails in Bazar No. 25, Vol. I. 

“A TranspLantep Rose.”—A woman of thirty, or 
even forty, is not too old to wear white or pale bine, if 
becoming to her. She can also dance the round 
dances if not too stout. Make over your trained white 
ottoman, and trim it with black passementerie, which 
is very stylish and becoming f 
cups for tea-cups. “‘ After-dinner coffees” have no right 
elsewhere; but you can serve coffee in them. Salads 
should be served as a course by themselves, and never 
served in saucers. Let them be eaten from a dinner 
plate; cheese can be passed with the salad; and bread 
and butter. It is better to rise from your seat when 
introduced, 

Stvorre Apwiger.—Your invitation is in perfect 
taste; but if you wish to save yourself trouble, just 
send your ¢ ard with “ Friday, tea at five,” written in 
ove corner ; that is quite enough in these busy days. 

os Wem The interval is rather long between a wed- 
ding in June and receptions in September, but there 
can be no harm in your issuing the cards at the same 
time, ouly people might forget that they bad an invita- 
tion so long ahead. We should advise you to issue 
the September cards only a fortnight before your re- 
ception day. We should not advise the wearing of 
the wedding dress if these receptions are in the day- 
time. and merely “ at homes.” 
nip.—We answered all your questions, and you will 
find your doubts solved in a paper calied ‘* Cards and 
their Limitations” in Bazar No. 14, Vol. XIX. You 
must now call personally on your frie nay having missed 
her reception days, she may well think you do not wish 
for her acquaintance. 

Lorrix.—We advise a young lady to allow her mo- 
ther to ask the young gentlemen to call on her. As 
for your graduating dress, it should be a white maslin, 
or surah, or thin nuns’ ve ling, with wash, and you can 
trim the dress with color if you please, Plain white 
is always prettier, however, 
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Fig. 1.—Overcoat ror Boy rrom 9 To 
11 Years onp. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
meut, No. VL, Figs, 41-45. ment, No, V., Figs. 3% 


YEARS OLD. 
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Woo. Costome.—Bacx.—[For Front, see Page 409.] 
For pattern and description see Supplenrent, No. I., Figs. 1-18, 
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Fig. 2.—Surr ror Boy rrom 7 To 9 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
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Crocuet Topacco Poucu. 
For description see Supplement. 


Various Travelling Conveniences. 
Figs. 1--15. 
See illustrations on page 400, 

A Group of travelling bags and boxes is il- 
lustrated in Figs. 1-8. These and kindred 
articles for travellers’ use are now most often 
made of natural-colored leather, with very sub- 
stantial seams and mountings, and but little 
attempt at ornamentation, the workmanship 
being expended in the direction of strength and 
utility. The foot tourist’s knapsack at the left 
of the cut is thoroughly water-proof, made of 
mackintosh or rubber cloth, with natural leather 
mountings and straps. An important item in 
a travelling outfit is the rug. Two sorts are 
frequently carried, one of them a light lap robe 
or duster, which is made of such materials as 
serge, foulard, and twilled linen. Heavier rugs 
for protection against cold and damp are usu- 

ally of woollen plush, beaver, Astrakhan, and, 
like that illustrated, of heavy mohair plush. 
Aside from the heavier and indispensable parts 
of a travelling outfit there are many minor ar- 
ticles, which are frequently the gifts of friends, 
and which afford scope for the exercise of 
feminine taste and ingenuity. A few of these 
are illustrated in Figs, 9-15. 






Fig. 3.—Coat ror Girt rrom 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Sapple- 
ment, No. VIL, Figs. 46-54 








To 9 Fig. 4.—Dress ror Girt From 8 to 
10 Years OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No, IL, Figs, 14-22. 
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Canvas Costume.—Front.—[For Back, see Puge 409.] 
For description see Supplement, 





JUNE 19, 1886. 
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Fig. 9.—Suawt Case. Gray sail-cloth 
or stout linen duck is the material for 
this case. A piece seven-eighths of a 
yard long by nineteen inches wide is re- 
quired for the outside. One end, that 
which forms the flap, has the corners 
curved away, leaving the straight part at 
the middle twelve inches wide; at this 
end, on the inner side, a pocket eight 
inches wide and six inches deep is set, 
which is bound with braid at the edges, 
and has a flap that is fastened with a 
button and loop. Beginning at eight 
inches and a half from the opposite 
straight end, flaps 
to fold in are at- 
tached along the 
sides; the flap for 
each side is half a 
yard long and 
eleven inches wide ; 
the narrow side is 
attached along the 
side of the case, 


upon it. Another shallow linen pocket is 
set at the flap end. All the edges are bound 
with maroon ribbon and stitched with white 
silk. A loop of elastic cord is attached at 
the point of the flap, and buttoned around 
the case when it is folded. 

Fig. 12.—Umeretca Case. This is made 
of stiff gray linen canvas. Two pieces twen- 
ty-six inches long are required, one for the 
front, eight inches and a half wide, and the 
other for the back, four inches wide. A 
vine, of which the full-sized design is given 
in Fig. 62 on the pattern-sheet Supplement, 
is embroidered in 
outline in stem 
stitch with maroon 
silk along the mid- 
dle of the front, 
The back and front 
are bound together 
with braid along the 
side edges, and the 
open ends are bound 
around in the same 
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Lapy’s Corset. 
For pattern and description see Supple- 








and the opposite 
corners are round- 
ed off and bound. 
The entire case is 
then bound around 
with braid, except 
the flap end, which 
is hemmed an inch 
deep. A turned 
wood bar is passed 
into the hem, and 
serves to hold a 
handle of stout 
cord, the ends of 
which are slipped 
through the hem 
and around the bar. 
The straps are 
made of strips of 
the linen twenty- 
nine inches long 
and two inches and 
a half wide; they 
are embroidered in 
a border design 
worked in cross 


stitch with colored Canvas Costume.—Bacx.—[For Front, 
silks. A strip of see Page 408. ] 
Berlin canvas is For description see Supplement. 


basted on the linen 

to facilitate the 

work and assist in placing the 
stitches, and is drawn away 
in threads when the work is 
completed. The straps ace 
lined and bound with braid; 
one end is fastened on the 
case at three inches from tlie 
hem, and several buttons are 
set on this end; the other end 
is rounded, and provided with 
button-holes. 

Fig. 10.—Sarrt Case. This 
is made of medium coarse 
écru linen. The piece which 
forms the back and flap in one 
is nineteen inches wide and 
twenty long, and that for the 
front is nineteen wide and 
eleven inches and a half long. 
The strip which connects the 
front and back on three sides 
and forms the side of the case 
is six inches wide. The back 
is turned down eight inches 
for the flap, which is curved 
to the shape shown in the il- 
lustration. The outline de- 
signs for the embroidery on 
the front and flap are given in 
Figs. 30 and 31 on the pattern- 
sheet Supplement. It is out- 
lined and veined in stem stitch 
with brown silk, and has an 
open filling in point Russe and 
French knots worked in cream- 
color and brown. A mono- 
gram is worked in the open 
space at the top of the flap. 
The front is hemmed half an 
inch deep, the other three 
sides are connected by the 
strip that forms the side, and 
all the edges are bound with 
brown braid. 

Fig. 11.—Case ror Sew1ne 
ImpLeMENTS. Gray linen and 
maroon satin lining are the 
materials for this travelling 
companion, A piece of linen 
six inches wide by thirteen 
long forms the back, and one 
end of this is curved for the 
flap. A pocket nine inches 
deep is set from the straight 
end up; upon this pocket is 
set, at the straight end, a lin- 
en pocket three inches deep, 
bound, and trimmed with a 
row of ribbon. Above the 
linen pocket is another pocket 
three inches deep, made of 
quilted maroon satin, with a 
square of notched white flan- 
nel for holding needles, fast- 
ened down upon it by four 
buttons. At the upper edge 
of the satin pocket a small 
satin pouch or bag is fastened ; 
this is four inches deep and 
nine inches wide around, and 
is drawn together by a silk 
cord drawing-string in the 
hem; a triangular linen flap 
is caught down with a button 





ment, No. VIIL, Figs. 55-60. 
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Fig. 1.—Lace SHAwL prarep To rorm A MANTLE. 


Front.—[See Fig. 3.] 


For diagram and description see Supplement. 







—Lace SHAWL DRAPED TO FORM A MANTLE.—Backx. 
For diagram and description see Supplement. 


Spoonsitt Corser. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. III., Figs. 23-29. 








2.—Lace Snawt DRAPED TO FORM A 


ManrTLe. 


For diagram and description see Supplement. 


manner. To secure 
the open ends the 
embroidered front 
has seven metal eye- 
let-holes along each 
end, and a silk cord 
is passed around the 
back and through 
the eyelets and tied. 
A maroon leather 
handle at the upper 
edge of the back 
completes the case. 

Fig. 138.—Case 
FOR CORRESPONDENCE 
Carps. The dimen- 
sions of the case are 
six inches and a half 
in height by four 
inches and a half in 
width. It is made 
of écru linen, with 
garnet satin lining; 
a stiff interlining is 
placed between the 


Woot Costcme.—Front.—[ For Back, linen and the satin. 

see Page 408 ] The front is rounded 

{s en Fig. 1.] For pattern and description see Supple- at the top, ar d is 
ment, No. I., Figs. 1-13. decorated with an 


appropriate design, 

which may be em 
broidered, ¢ tched, or painted. 
An olive tinselled cord finishes 
the edges, covering the seam 
that joins the front and back 
of the pocket, and is twisted 
into loops at the corners. 

Fig. 14.—Work-Bae. The 
lower part of this pretty and 
convenient little bag is of 
écru linen momie-cloth, with 
the pouch at the top and the 
lining of garnet satin. The 
lower part is cut in four sec- 
tions ; the pattern of a sec- 
tion, with the design for the 
embroidery on it, is given in 
Fig. 61 on the pattern-sheet 
Supplement. The embroidery 
is executed in stem stitch with 
garnet silk. The four pieces 
are joined along the sides, 
with a garnet satin piping in 
the seams, the top is piped 
with satin and edged with a 
frill of narrow écru and gold 
wool lace, and a satin lining 
is setinside. The satin pouch 
set in at the top is seven 
inches deep and eighteen 
inches wide around. The top 
is turned down an inch and a 
half for the hem, which is 
stitched twice, and in the cas- 
ing formed by the two sew- 
ings a double drawing-string 
of garnet silk cord is run, 
and the ends are knotted to- 
gether. 

Fig. 15.—TRavELLING CusH- 
10N witH Pocket. This cush- 
ion may be of any size that is 
considered most convenient. 
It is made of satin, stuffed 
with eider-down, and with an 
outside covering of plush. The 
outside is cut in one oblong 
piece, which is folded through 
the middle, and closed by souf. 
flets of satin on the sides, The 
top being open, it forms a cou- 
venient receptacle for reading 
matter, sketching materials, 
etc. Two plush handles are 
at the top. The plush-on the 
front is decorated with an ap- 
plied spray of embroidery. 





A Touching Memorial. 
A CHARMING memorial, 
t 


a frame of metal rods set 
with flames or flowers of ham 
mered metal, in form of a 
chandelier, and placed in front 
of an exquisite rood-screen, 
was presented by the world- 
famed Quentin Matsvs to the 
church of the village of Aer- 
schot, in remembrance of his 
beloved wife. It was so fash- 
ioned that it might hang just 
over her grave in the aisle, 
where she lies sleeping. 
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VOLUME mi NO, Sea 





HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
VERY SATISFACTORY IN PROSTRATION. 


Dr. P. P. Gurmartin, Detroit, Mich., says: “I have 
found it very satisfactory in its effects, notably in the 
prostration attendant upon alcoholiem.’’—{ Adv.) 





Scorr’s Emulsion of Pure Cod-Liver Oi] with Hypo 
phosphites, for pulmonary troubles, T. MeFatt, 

{.D., Anderson, & C., says: “I 
Einwfeion one of the best preps 
for pulmonary troubles."—{ Ade.) 


consider 








ADVERTISHMEN'LS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


_ Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
j admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers irocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
rw GOOD NEWS 
0 [,ADIES! 


Greatest inducements ever of- 
fered. Now’s your time to get up 
orders for Our Celebrated Teas 
and Coffees, and secure a beautiful 
Gold Band or Moss Rose China Tea Set, or Handsome 
Decorated Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold 
Band Moss Decorated Toilet Set. For full particulars 
Address THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 

P.O. Box 289. 81 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO 


} AS been known for 60 years to be the best, purest, 

and most fragrant tooth powder. It whitens 
the teeth, prevents and arrests decay, strengthens the 
—. and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. 
“heap tooth powders, pastes, and washes contain acid 












GREATAMERICAN 


Co MPANY 





Scott's | 
ations in the market 





and gritty substances which scratch and ruin the | 


enamel, but Rowlands’ Odonto is warranted free from 
all acid, gritty, or deleterious compounds. The only 
genuine Odonto is Rowlands’ 
London. 


Sold by the be st drug 


gists. 





. of 20 Hatton Garden, 


HOW CAN LADIES WEAR | 


Such ngly, unbe- 
coming, wiggy- 
looking pieces 
for their hair as 
they do, when, for 
the same expense, 
they can get 
Waves and Front 
pieces particularly 
Z adapted to the style of 
every lady, and which 
are the correct Fashion, so 
natural and perfect, always 
in order? No dressing re- 
quired. Twenty different 
y varieties to select from. Send 
for my Descriptive Catalogue ; 
it is the finest work on fashion- 
able hair- dressing ever pub- 
lished. Sent free. 
My Palm Kosmeo pre- 
vents wrinkles, rongh skin, and 
pimples. Is superb, and without 
a rival. Price, 81.00 a Box— 
mailable. 
Kosmeo Poudre, warranted 








the best Powder in nee, perfectly 
harmless. Price, 50e. a box— 
Tuowrson Wave. muilable. 


FTE et ay Turkish Rose Leaves, 
Indelible Tint for Face and Lips, 
exquisite in color, fine as the blush on the peach, 
50c. and $1.00 a Bottle—not mailable. 

Auburnine, for changing any color Hair. to 
the new fashionable Auburn, 82.00 a Bottle—not 
mailuble 

Fluid @0Or,.or Golden Fluid, for biond- 
ing the Hair. Price, $1.00 « Bottle—not mailable. 

Prices moderate as before removal from E. Tath St. 
MES. ¢, THOMPSON, 240 5th Ave., N.Y. 











What d’ye lack, my Masters, What d’ye lack ? 
$ peeeeqeee 
: ye Greate Englyfhe ; 
; QOMPLEXION SOAP. } 
EsTABLISHED a? ; 
Pears Soap, | 


A Special Preparation for s° Complexion. 3$ 
wh Ry} 





fe} S ufed and recommended 3 

bye Miftrefs Adelina Patti, 3 

Miftre/s Lillie Langtry, and : 

othere beauteous Ladyes. Y° 3 

Soape is marvellous for im- 3 

proving y *Complexyon, and forkeepynge 3 
y° handes inne nice ordere. Y* Proprietors $ 
of PEARS’ SOAP are y* makers bye 3 


Royal Warraunt to y* Prince of Wales. 
G@- Y° faire maidens and matrons, and | 























goodlie youths and menne of America 3 
will truly find that y* wonderful virtues : 
of PEARS’ Soap, which all y* druggifts 
~ fell, have not been over-rated. : 








A MILLION ¢ JARDENS + 
Lichendotnie | 


Our Seed Warehouses, the largest in 
New York, are fitted up with every 
pliance for the prompt and pn a 
Alling of orders. 
for 1886, of 140 pages, conta 


es ete and Illustrations 
{ho NEWEST, BEST ané and RAREST SEEDS and PLA TS, will bo mailed on receipt of 


PETER HENDERSON & CO, 2° &,27,corlant st. 


ARE ANNUALLY 








Our Green-house Establishment at 
Jersey City is the most extensive in ff 
America. Annual Sales, 2% i 











FIIGHEST AWARD 
-. GOLD MEDAL 


competitors atthe Werld’s 
Exbgaition: New Orleans, a 
ali manufacturers of —_ 


18, ———— its superior ewes 
pronounced“ W 8 Ladi 
Blacking” to.be te BENT ‘Tt 
jurious to leather 
duces a beautiful je’ 
it is the only ge chin 
will not crac 
ALL O | Bach bo 
‘Bito.HWOODS & Co. BOSTON. | $y, Jewesoe qe wl 


Uf you ask for it. 








my 
cep 
Use no other. 























A SEA- SIDE COMPANION. 


As n sea-side compas THE 
LABLACHE FACE POWDER 
will enjoy a genuine and enduring 
penne. ‘This powder is a med- 
cated preparation. It removes 
and prevents tan, freckles, sun- 
burn, redness, pimples, irritation, 
and all blemishes of the skin, It 
supplies a want most sensibly felt 
by society ladies. It reproduces 
the bloom of youth, THE LA- 
BLACHE FACE POWDER is 
* sould by all reliable druggista, or 
will be mailed to any oddrese ou 
receipt of a 50-cent postal note, or 25 2-cent stumps. 
BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, 58 Winter 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


So.n By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout He WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—(878. 














7 IMPROVED ROOT BEER. 

Packages, 25 cts. Makes 5 gallons 

of a delicioos, sparkling, and wholesome beverage. Sold 

ty = drogvists, or sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
E. HIRES, 48 N. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GRANULA 





ete Ser n= Phy = a ned 
ou8 

wie, for aie and d i 
Sold by ‘eee Box by mail, %6c. Our. —a 
Granula Co., Dansviiz, N.'Y., Manufacturers. 





THE BRADLEY TWO-WHEELER 





Send for Free cy IR “ How to punehase direct from the manufacturer”? Address 
Absolutely free from Horse Motion. sSyvRACUSE, N.Y. 


BRADLEY & CO. 22 COLtece PLACE NEW YORK. 


® 32 S. MARKET ST., BOSTON. 








PRIESTLEY’S WHITE SILK-WARP FABRICS 


Are of the same materials as the Henriettas, and put up in the same way. Five distinct fab- 
ries, Clairette, Feather, Snowflake, Convent, and Gypsy Cloth, each in six grades, 
show respectively Canvas, Crape, Momie, Armure, and Plain weaves, and come in cream shades 
and snow white for mourning.. They will be found to furnish a variety in warmth, style, 
and price, to suit all temperatures and occasions, and all styles of making and trimming. 











Feo. [Bjormus ON 


Tomet Soaps: 


“ You have demonstrated that a fer-fectly pure 
soap may be made, I, therefore, cordially com- 


mend to ladies and to the communi mera 
the employment of yous pare pure ‘Ta Belle ¥ toile 


soap over any adi 





Is made from the choicest quality 
of stock, and contains a_ LARGE 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE; 
therefore it is specially adapted for 

_ Toilet, Bath and Infants. 


L. SHA 


Near 6th Ave., N.Y. 





z 54 West 14th Street, 


ART’S GREATEST TRIUMPH. 


THE RECAMIER COIFFURE, 


for front and back, with my improved Elastic Spring. 

INVISIBLE FRONT PIECES of new 
MARIE ANTOINETTE waves, 
aud 5000 other front pieces ; 
of waturally carly hai 
WHOLESALE PRICES. 

My Ali-Long-Hair Switches, naturally wavy, $5.00 
each; equal to $10.00 ones elsewhere. 

BABY BANGS, all the rage, from $2 upward. 


MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 
is known as the largest, finest, and most reliable, and 
as to prices I cannot be undersold. Gray hair war- 
ranted gennine or pe refunded. HAIR taken in 
EXCHANGE; full value allowed. HAIR CULTING 
AND CURLING on the premises by best French art- 
ists. Hair dyeing and shampoving a apecialty. 
Front pieces dressed while you wait, 25 cents each. 
BEAUTIF YING COSMETICS. 

The world-renowned KUGENIE’S SECRET OF 
BEAUTY, or transparent enamel for the complexion, 
$1 per box. ALBURNINE, the wonderful prepa- 
ration for coloring the hair golden auburn, $2. 
THE COSMETIC MASK, patetited, for beautifying 
the complexion, the greatest success of the period, 
$2, complete, and a complete assortment of beantify- 
ing cosmetics by the Parfumerie MONTE CRISTO. 

y Spring | Catalogue now wo ready, mailed Sree. 


METCALF’S 


SACHET POWDERS, HELIOTROPE, VIOLETTE, 
AND JOCKEY CLUB, impart a delightful and iaggt- 
ing odor to stationery, gloves, clothing, and toilet 
articles. Sample package mailed upon receipt of 
twenty-five cents in stamps, 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 


DRESS REFORM 


ALPHA UNDERGARMENTS 
OF JERSEY-FITTING a 


designs. 
NANON Coiffures, 
feather-light switches, all 
positively RETAILED at 









MADE TO ORDER, 
EQUIPOISE. Vest aud rawers 
= separate or in one, 
Scarlet and white all- 

wool. Heavy &light 

‘ merino. Samples of 






ye oo sent Ou ap- 
Wh plication. Rea 
made Union teaee 
rments—Vest and 
rawersinone. Equi- 
ise, Emancipation, 
Dre es Reform &Com- 
fort Waists. Corded 
Waiste a Specialty. Shoulder 
Price, $2.25. Brace and Corset combined. Ob- 
stetric Baodages, Shonider Stocking Snpporters Sani- 
tary Napkine.etc. New Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


rs. A. Fletcher, @ East 14th St., New York. 
EYE-SICHT BY. MAIL. 


‘ fag 


t 
a | 
ey 


Al may deny eg 
ance of miles away from 
can fit your eyes PERE ECTLY 
for Spectacies « or : Eye-tinsse Send for directions, 


FIELD GLASSES, SPY GLASSES AND TELESCOPES 


Of the most eae py oeuaed 


ped ae a oe in ote. + to ats Catalogue. 


QUEEN & CO., Opticians, . 
924 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 


Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 


P. 0. Box 1654, New York. 


SHOPPIN In New York by a lady 

of long experience, good 
taste, &c., without charge. Forcircular, references, &c., 
address MISS A. BOND, 280 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, sina"itures 


MRS. HELEN 
. DECKER, 113 East 14th Street, New York. 


ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY, 
42 West 23d St., N. ¥. City. Send for Circular. 
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DamedsSons 


DRY-GOODS HOUSE. 


Largest and oldest Silk and Dress-Goods De- 
partment in New York, Established over a 
quarter of a century. 


FIVE EXTRA SPECIAL BARGAINS 
not classed in our regular stock. 

43 pieces Black Satin-Finish Gros-Grain Silks, 
at $1.10 per yard ; regular price, $1.50. 

3 cases Black ca Silk Satin "Mereeillenz, new 
weave, at 99c. per yard ; regular stock price, $1. 

100 pieces all-wool double-width Albatross Nun's 
Veiling, in Pink, 
Lavender, at 3746 ¢. per yard ; regular price, 50, 

600 pieces Pongee Silks, at $3.45 por piece— 
about 20 yards—or 19¢. per yard. 

200 pieces best quality made India Pongee, at 
$6.75 per piece—about 20 yards—or 3744. per 
ya 


‘Broadway, 1 Eighth and Ninth Sts, N. a 2 
IF you WANT CLOTHING Fur 


BOYS, GIRLS, or BABIES—o' anything 
for Complete Outtits {:om Hats to Shoes 


you will find the largest ass: rtmeat, tlic best 


styles, and the lowest prices ut the 


LILIPUTIAN/BAZAR 





WAIST. 


By their use the 
weight of the cloth- 
supported 
shoulders, 
undue 
pressure — an im- 
portant matter to 
a growing child— 
while their perfect 
shape and fit insure 
the comfort and 
symmetry of the 
entire outfit. 


ing is 
from the 
avoiding all 





Iilustrated Catalogue, containing latest styles of Cloth- 
ing and prices of Waisis, sent free on application. 


BEST & CO., 


60 and 62 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


SILKS IN NEW YORK 


300 PERCES PONGEES (19 to 20 yds. 


worth $6.56 $4.75 
=, PIECES BLACK SILKS, worth y 
-00 
150. PIEC ES BL. ACK MER VEIL- 
PUREE WEEE GUN... oc cccoccs covets 19 


The above are special bargains that cannot be du- 
plicated. A quantity reserved for mail orders, 


Le Boutillier Bros., | 


_ BROADWAY AND 14TH ST., N.Y. 


uticura 


A 
POSITIVE CURE 
for every form of 


SKIN and BLOOD 
DISEASE 


FROM 
PIMPLES TO SCROFULA, 


S02 
| me A, or Salt Rhenm, with its agonizing itch- 
4 ing and burning, instantly relieved by a warm 
bath with Curtoura Soar and a single application of 
Cutiouna, the great Skin Cure 





This repeated daily, with two or three doses of Cv- | 


Tiovka Resorvent, the New Blood Purifier, 
the blood cool, the perspiration pure and unirritating, 
the bowels open, the liver and kidneys active, will 
speedily cure Eczema, Tetter, Ringworm, Psoriasis, 
Lichen, Pruritns, Scald Head, Dandruff, and every 
— of Itching, Sealy, and Pimply Humors of the 
Skin and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, when the best 
physicians and all known remedies fail. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; 
25 cents; Kesolvent, $1. Prepared by 

Porrer Deve anv Curmtoas Co., Boston, Mass. 

t2~ Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


Ktpnry PAINs, | Strains, and Weakness instantly 
relieved by the Cutiouna Anti-Paiw Prasren. 
New, elegant, infallible. 


YELLOWSTONE PARK. 
THE “NEW WONDERLAND." 


Descriptive Pamphlets, giving Reduced Rates for 
Excursion Tickets via the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
mailed free on application to any agent of that Co., or 


CHAS. 8. FEE, G.P.A., St. Paul, Minn. 


ee N'TED 
IMPROVED. LOTTA BUSTLE. 


Mostatylish bustle worn, for 
race, comfort, health, and 
durability.Gives the desired 
effect in latest Parisian 
fashions. Always regains 
its shape after pressure. 
Send for price-list. 


COLUMBIA RUBBER CO., 
Sole Manufs., Boston, Mass. 


4 you will send ten cents 

stamps to the Mack 
Puablisnin = Company, 
528 Washington Street, 


New York, they will send you complete words 
of Mikado, and music of its most popular songs, and 
etchings of its principal characters, also ten exqui- 
site chromo cards. Or for four cents they will send 
you two of their Beautiful Iustrated Ladies’ Books, 
such as every lady of refinement should have to 
beautify their homes. 


to keep 


Soap, 















White, Cream, Sky Blue, and 


EVERY CHILD | 
SHOULD WEAR | 
OUR PERFECT | 





om TO GET = 





Noenol 
| Conta Ks €. 


SUMMER SILKS. 


Extensive lines of choice patterns 





| in CHINA and INDIA PONGEES, 


Louisines, Checked and Striped 
| Summer Silks; also, a large variety 


of SUMMER WEIGHT Plushes 


and Velvets for Garniture. 


ry ae a 
Wroadovay As 9th ét. 
c 





Bridal Outfits. 
Infant Wardrobes. 

Ladies Suits 
and Unde 


Lapigs who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders. 


Lord & Taylor, 


N UY. 


WORCESTER’S | 


~ DICTIONARY 


CIVEN AWAY! 


A Pocket Dictionary of the English Language, 
compiled from the Quarto and School 
Dictionaries of 
JOSEPH E. WORCESTER, LL. D., 
With Foreign Words and Phrases, Abbrevia- 
tions, Rules for Spelling, and 

Numerous Tables. 
Frofusely Illustrated. 


“WEA. 








Broadway and Twentieth St., 


298 Pages. 


| Will be mailed postage paid and Free of Charge to 


any reader of HarPek’s Bazar who will 
buy a box of DOBBINS? ELECTRIC 
SOAP of any grocer (you have to use Soap 
every week, and this soap improves by age, and is 
BEST of all.) Take off all the wrappers, wrap them 
up like a newspaper, and mail them to us. (Postage 
on them thus wrapped is only three cents.) After 
addressing the package to us, write across the left 
hand corner of it “ Return to,” ete , adding your full 
name and address. On receipt of the wrappers, we 
; will mail to you postage paid, and free of all expense 
to you, one of these Dictionaries. We refer to any 
Bank or Grocer in the U.S. as to our responsibility 


IL. CRACIN &CO. 


AMDEN, N. J. 


is offer does ce apply to oe in Pennsylvania. 
fia —~eall 
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amateurs’ fY 
| SUPPLY STORE. (W 
Send for our jas 


5 = 
ILLustratTeD CATALOGUE. .) 
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ul CHAS. J. EDMANDs, |& 
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Cc ‘opy righted 1886. 
EV - L ADY ‘SHOUL D SUBSC RIBE TO 


. T. TAYLOR'S 


state Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
Copies, 6 centa. Yearly Subse ——— 50 cents, Send 
orders to S. T. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, N. ¥. Me he 


PRESIDENT 


Of the Largest Retail Furnitnre 
House in the World wiil send Free, 
an Illustrated Priced Catalogue. 
Send for one. 
Brooklyn Furniture Co., 
559 to 571 Fulton st. 
BROOEL YN, N.Y. 










,HORP, th the expert fitter, is teaching Dress-C ut- 
an at I horp’s Purchasing Agency. 

70 6th Ave., New York City. 
Branch, 259 W. Madisou St., Chicago, Ill. 





| out America and Canada. 


| No other is genuine. 














SUMMER DRESS FABRICS 


Juat received, a new lot of fine, all wool HAIR- 
LINE STRIPE, PIN-HEAD, and SMALL 
CHECKS, on bine, brown, and black grounds. 


Also, invoice of Fine SCOTCH ZEPHYRS, | 


plain, fancy, and embroidered. 

Some very choice designs in FRENCH 
TEENS. 

And special lines of TURKISH CREPES, 
CRIMPLED SEERSUCKERS. 


Samples sent on application. 


Le Boutillier | 2 
street, 
__ Brothers, NEW YORK. 


Embroidering Silks 
Uncha nging Colours 
as. Pearsall &® Co. 


(England) invite attention to their 
ONFADING EASTERN DYES, which are 
totally different from the modern dyes, and identical 
with the Colours in Ancient Persian and Indian Needle- 
work, They will bear Continued Exposure to Light, 
and will Wash, without Fading or Changing. 

None but the Un/ading Eastern 
for Jas. Pearsatt & Co.'s ** FILC 
“ TWISTED EMBROIDERY 
“EASTERN DYES FILOSELLE. 
Retail of Schools of Art Needlework and Stores through- 
Wholesale also of the leading 
a York and Philadelphia Berlin Wool Houses. 

N.B.—The name “PEARSALL’S’ and the words 


‘ UNFADING EASTERN DYES’ are on every skein. 
Imitations abound. 





Of 23d 








> Ss are used 
- FLOSS,” 
SILK,” and 





BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADLES EVERYWHERE 
a 
Embroidery, Knitting 
Crochet Work. 
Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 


1784. 


1886. 


,and 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN F LOSS in in Skeins or Balls. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
_St. Louis, San Francisco. 


A Warm Iron passed over 
BRIG the back of the papers TRaNs- 
Frees the Parrern to Any 

Fasrio. 


Dy Sent on receipt of 25c. 

) USE BRIGGS & CO.'S 
Silk Crewels, Filling 
Silk, and Etching Silk. 
Fast colors. 

Specially shaded for these 
patterns, 


104 Franklin St., N.Y. 
At Retail by Leading Fancy-Goods Stores. 


KTTINA. 


Don’t fail to send for the New Illustrated Catalogue 
(free of charge), giving fulldescription of the new,stylish 
nature-like, and most becoming front Coiffure, Ettina. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS 
of every style, finest quality, superior make, and posi- 
tively at the lowest price, can only be had at 

A. SEIMONSON?S, 34 East 14th St., 


LADIES. 


AN ART BROUGHT TO PERFECTION. 
The Skin Bleached and Beautified to the Highest 
Art: Wrinkles, Freckles, Blackheads, Moles, and Su- 
perfluous Hair Removed; Flesh Increased or Re- 
duced ; the Form Developed; Ill-shaped or Large 
Noses made Perfect; Hair, Brows, and Lashes Dyed 
and Restored. Circulars, Testimonials (sealed), &c. 
Mavame LATOUR, New York’s First Cosmetique, 
55 West 125th Street, N. Y. City 


N. Y. 


Prof. McLean, of the College of Chemistry, recom- 


mends my Cosmetiques as harmless and reliable. 
(Mention this Paper.) 


PRACTICAL ART AT HOME. 


A colored study of ME ET (pink) re ae sek a 
YOrFC aN LDREN a Mi cADS; or, a pretty 
“AFTERNOON ary ase Moran ; 
SCAPE by J. Franc! E “Murp! 





ere 
or, aL END. 
y; or any other colored plate 
we publish, sent with 9 sam le OR of the well-known 20 
page Art Journal, THE A ERCHANGE, full of 
designs and hints on on painting And embroidering, for only 
Tw TY CENTS 


The Art Interchange comes every fortnight, gives 13 
beautiful colored studies a year, many working size designs 
and is the greatest help to all art workers, y my decora- 
torsand furnishers ever published; extablished 8 years 

THREE MONTHS, 6 Nos. on trial for r One Dell lar 
Address, THE ra INTERCHANGE 
Mention this an Depa 8t& 9 W. 22d St., N. » A 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue 80 universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. ‘$1 per bottle; six for 
$5. RK. T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 31T Sixra J Av KNUK, New ¥ York, 


CURE". DEAF 


Restore the Hearing, and perform the 
work “e 4 e an apg drum. Invisib fe, comfortable and 
giv All conversation and even whispers 
= ra dieticty Send for illustrated book wi th testimoni 

ddress F, HISCOX, 853 Broadway, N. Y. 









SAT- 


| corrects, 


| Send for chretioss and testi 


A NEW PATTERN BOOK | 


| or washing. 
ers. Price 50 cents. 


OD 
0 


F. INES 20. a 
ony ~ 


Have just purchased, at 65 cents on the dollar of 


cost of importation, 136,000 yards 


LACES, 


FLOUNCINGS, 
EMBROIDFRIES, ETC., 


Consisting of ihe very newest and choicest goods, 


| imported this season for the best retail trade 


Comprising 
Black Chantilly Laces and Fl 


Sy manish Gu ipure 
kscurial - 


pune ing 18 


Cream, \ Fauptian, ) Laces, Fl 
Oriental, 


ounces, 


Be ige, { Valenciennes \ and Nets. 
BEADED NETS, LACES, and FRONTS. 
LACE PARASOL COVERS 


Linen, Nainsook, 


EMBROIDERIES AND EDGINGS. 


We mention specta I: 


and Swiss 


Hgyptian Laces, 545 inches... 06.26.65. Se. 
Kyuptian Laces, W inches co edtesde 
kguptian Flouncing, 25 inches 
Eqyptian Floune ing, oD in hes 


Spanish Guipure Klouncing, 40 inches &1.79 
Black Chantilly, 40 inches. ....... we | 

Orders by mail promptly filled through Mail 
Order Department (the most complete and sys- 


United States) 


KOCH & SON, 6th Ave. & 20th St., N.Y. 


tematic in the 





twins on aNo NY VAUDS 


A predigested, non-irritating, easily assimilated food, 


} recommended by hundreds of physicians, purses, and 


mothers as the best of all prepared foods. It soothes 
the worst cases. IN 


as when on mother’s milk. INV ALIDS 


and nourishes even 
FANTS thrive 
relish it. 

Sok. by druggists 


Three sizes: 25 cts. , 50 cts., $1.00 
monials 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt 
] R. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 
CREAM, OR MAGICAL 


ORIENTAL 
BEAUTIFIER, 
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Enrope 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Manager, 48 Bond St., 


x. ¥. 


French, German, Spanish, Italian. 


You can, 3 ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
languages sufficiently for every-day and business con- 
versation, by Dr. Kicu. S. RosgnTHAL’s celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms, $5.00 for 
books of each language, with privilege of answers to all 
questions, and correction of exercises. Sz —- le copy, 
Part 1., 25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. 

MEISTERSOHAFT PUBLISHING CO, 
Herald Building. Boston, Mass. 


TOILETTE DES DAMES. 

Ladies: A perfectly natural. fresh, ly com- 
plexion is the result Mine. Lewenberg’s 
famous Pastilles de Florence (white or tinted), as 
powder or cream. For paleness or sallowness, use 
Rose Powder, which is not afiected by perspiration 
Sold by Druggists and tancy 
N. B.—Samples and testi:nonials 
mailed free,on receipt of postage stamp by Mime. 
LEWEN BERG, 258 West 23d St., N. ¥. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all an- 


and love 
of using 


goods dea 


noving disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 45 East 20th St., N.Y 


| THE NEW PATENT STAMPING WITH 


COLOR INDEX. 

Explanatory circulars supplied by 
M. BENDICK, 438 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Manufacturer of perforated patterns for Embroiders 


Woman's Medical College of Penny lvauia 


The 37th session opens Oct. 
graded conrse of instruction is 
spring terms. For f 


R ACHIEL L. 


the patentee 


7th, 1886. A 3 years" 
given in winter and 
urther information, address 

S3ODLEY, M.D., Dean, Philadelphia. 


Send six cents for postage, and receive, 
free, a costly box of goods which will 
help all, of either sex, to more money 


right away than anything else in this 
Saiiemnane await the workers absolutely sure. 
TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


A Patent 


world. 
Terms mailed free. 


ve SALK. — Fashion's Latest Prodaction. 
right for the manufacture and sale of Ladies’ Hat 

and Parasol combined. For particulars, address 
WILLIAM MUNZ, 110 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo, 
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A MEXICAN SOMBRERO. 


Don MiIGveEL ZACATERAS STARTS TO IT BEGINS TO RAIN, AND THE RIM OF THE RAIN INCREASING, HIS HAT BRIM WHICH IT FINALLY REACHES, AND DARK- 
WALK TO A NEIGHBORING PUEBLO, THE DON’S SOMBRERO, BECOMING DAMP, BECOMES EVEN MORE LIMP, AND GRADU- NESS COMING ON, THE DON PUTS UP IN IT 


BEGINS TO DROOP, ALLY APPROACHES THE GROUND, FOR THE NIGHT. 
FACETI2. 
ASTUPID AUDIENCE. 

Amateur Acror (who 
has taken the part of HTT yes 
Hamlet). “Well, Char- Hit {'\ BS ae 
ley, What was the verdict \ 
in regard to our enter- 
tainment last night 2?” 

Cuarury. “To be 
frank with you, old man, 

I heard some of the au- 
dience say that it was 
doocid stupid.” 
AMATEUR Aoror. 
“ Stupid!—that divine 
tragedy! Why, Charley, 
Shakespeare never wrote | . 

a stupid thing in his , E ; Av : ‘ H iti : rpdhe ai Hh 'ih 
life.” | ; f g 4 HT {tt Wa] 
eae eam” Wi i q Mee, 4b ‘ I ‘ ° / Hi ] TRIB RLIIEL Hq 
AN ANXIOUS HOUR. | ‘ j } : aie» | | ait ; Wes 
He had been out for a \ \ 
day’s fishing, and as he 
proudly displayed the 
contents of his basket to 
his wife, she exclaimed: 
“Oh, John, aren't they 
beauties! But I've been 
80 anxious for the past 

hour, dear !” 

* Foolish little one!” 
said John, caressingly; 
“why, what conld have 
happened to me?” 

“Oh, I didn’t worry 
about you, love; but it 
grew so late I was afraid 
that before you got back 
to town the fish markets 
would all be closed.” 





cetaceans 
ONLY ONE DRAW- 
BACK. 


They had been look- 
ing at the stars for a 
long time in silence. At 
last she oe a fluttering N ’ 
little sigh, and spoke: ' Wii 4 Yd \ wig? t abi iii 

“Ah, George, how i » Zz. fh he’ AS : ik FZ ij Hh ; 

verfect in its loveliness { : ‘ f : 
Is their far-away beauty! 
Does not the contempla- 
tion of such a sight fill 
= with an all-pervad- 
ng, rest{ul peace ?” 

“T suppose it would,” 
replied George, “if it 
didn’t make the back of 
my neck ache so.” 


—- > 

AN IMPARTIAL 
JUDGMENT. 

“*¢Pretty?’ No, I 

won’t say baby is pret- NOT SO VERY DUSTY. 

ty,” declared a young : , a ; , Nd 

mother, “ for I can speak MRS. MATERNAL (conversing with a friend at whose house she is calling, is disturbed by seeing her little daughter in another part of the room examining some 

of him impartially, ornaments). “‘ HORTENSE, DEAR, | WOULDN'T TOUCH THOSE THINGS.” 

though he is my own, HORTENSE. “Ou, THEY'RE NOT SO VERY DUSTY, MAMMA! 





and that’s more than 
poet ig ne do. 
le has love ue e 
rfect in +A 4 hait 
ike the morning sun- 
shine; mouth—well, no 
rose-bud could be sweet- 
er; complexion divinely 
ir a = oe a 
ning for anything: in 
fact, he's faultleas. But 
I won’t say he’s pretty.” 


——.2 
"TIS STRANGE. 
Thus elderly Mra. 
Spinach: “I can’t ima- 
gine nohow why my dar- 
ter talks so incorrect. 
She don't hear nothin’ 
but good speakin’. As 
fur her father, he’s a puf- 
fick patren for lan- 
guidge. An’ I never 
make no consequential 
mistakes,” 
pare oS ae 
NOT VERY PALA- 
TABLE. 
CountryMaAN (in res- 
taurant). “How much 
are them beans 1 jest 
eat ?” 
Casuier, “ Fifteen 
cents, please,” 
CountRYMAN (who had 
mistaken oil for vinegar). 
“Well, I'M pay ye fer 
’em, but I don’t want no 
more 0’ that vinegar ; it’s 
the worst stoff I ever 
tasted. It was ail I could 
do to eat them beans, 
mister.” 


———__— 

A boy of eleven who 
has been reading the 
Boys of 16 asked his mo- 
ther, one Saturday morn- 
ing, if there were going 
to be many errands for 
him to do during the day. 

“Yes,” she replied; 
“you must go to A——’s 
this morning.” 

“But there won’t be 
anything todo this after- 

n?” 


“T’'m afraid there will ; 
and if there is, you know 
it would be very bad for 
you to complain. Just 
think how much your 
father and mother do for 
you.” 

“T know it, bot I 
think I might have half 
of Saturday to play. It's 
just like the Revolution : 
it's taxation without rep- 
resentation.” 





























“Tuose DUTCH BARBERS DON’T KNOW ANYTHING ABOUT 


SYMPATHETIC BY-STANDER (to the damaged proprietor the demolished dog-cart). “‘WnAT INDUCED YOU TO TRY T 
STYLE. KEEP STILL A LITTLE LONGER, AND I'LL GIVE YOU A CUT a t v ne ee ” 


TURN OUT ON THE LEFT INSTEAD OF THE RIGHT?” 


THAT WILL ATTRACT ATTENTION WHEN YOU GO TO THE PARTY DAMAGED PROPRIETOR. “It’s ENGLISH—DON’TCHERKNOW.” 
NEXT WEDNESDAY.” {And it did. 











